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‘One, and one ouly, is the Lover's Creed.’—Oniver Wenpretr Hoimis. 


Carter XII, 


EMANCIPATED. 


‘Name of Wynn here?’ asked a porter who ran along by the irain 
as it was pulling up at the terminus. 

‘Yes,’ said Mavis, looking out, and the next minute the sisters, 
who had not seen each other since Sarah Price’s wedding-day, met. 
Jane Price was very unlike her sister; in her quick movements, 
intelligent dark eyes, and decided manner Mavis discerned a hope- 
ful character; and she was cheered by the impression, although 
she could not imagine how any help was to come to them from 
Jane Price. 

‘I am so glad our lodgings are not near the water,’ said Mrs, 
Wynn, as the fly bore them well away from the shipping quarter 
to a steep quiet street, with an air of provincial gentility upon it; 
‘I cannot bear it. I was thinking of that in the train, and wishing 
I had thought of asking Mavis to tell you to take lodgings some- 
where out of sight of it.’ 

Jane Price and Mavis interchanged glances. The sisters had 
never indulged in close confidences in their rare letters, but the 
younger’s sharp perception had guided her to an estimate of the 
lot of the elder, and this the sight of Jane had confirmed. 

The rooms prepared for the travellers, on the floor above Jane 
Price’s, were comfortable and orderly; Mrs. Wynn was delighted 
with them, and so cheered up under the novelty and freedom of 
the position, that she proposed, when Jane—who had only a brief 
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leave from her business, until evening—had left them, to go out 
with Mavis, and take her to see the house in which she had lived 
as a girl. 

‘But you will be so tired,’ objected Mavis, ‘if you go out after 
your journey.’ 

‘ Not at all; I feel too restless to stay in the house. We need 
not think anything about the things that are to be bought until 
to-morrow. Do let us go out after dinner.’ 

The street to which Mrs. Wynn and Mavis had to inquire their 
way was at no great distance, and they easily found it. Mrs, 
Wynn recognised the surgery and the bakery at the corner, and 
told Mavis that the former had belonged to Dr. Chad, a good 
friend of her mother’s. They found the house; it was changed 
only in so much that it was newly painted, and there was a round 
table covered with an antimacassar, with a wax apple under a 
glass shade forming its central ornament, standing in the parlour 
window, where Mrs. Price’s arm-chair and family mending-basket 
formerly used to be. 

They walked up and down the street opposite to the house, 
and Mrs. Wynn told Mavis how the rooms were laid out, and how 
they had been divided, in her time, among the Price family, for 
which they were rather a tight fit. She was strangely excited for 
her, but happy too, it seemed to Mavis, and numerous were the 
reminiscences, not in the least remarkable in themselves, which she 
imparted to the patient listener. 

How real it was to Sarah, Mavis was thinking, and yet they were 
all gone; the father and mother, the brothers, the old home, and 
the old life; another home and another kind of life had just passed 
away also, and before the fond, simple-hearted, broken-spirited 
speaker there was again the unknown. Wasall human experience 
like this? Did all things come like shadows, so depart? She 
hated the thought, as the young always do hate it; she wanted to 
cling close to the solid and lasting reality of her own love and 
Jack’s, of their handfasted promise, and their blessed hope; she 
shrank from the horrid sense of slidingness and shiftingness in 
everything that came to her with Mrs. Wynn’s trivial talk. 

‘It is too late to go to the new cemetery to see their graves, 
to-day,’ said Mrs. Wynn, when the tide of her recollections began 
to ebb; ‘we had better do that on Sunday, when Jane can come 
with us.’ 

They turned back, and walked up the street, passing the house. 
As they reached the surgery at the corner, where a gig was stand- 
ing, a grey-haired man, with a kind face, came out and met them 
on the pavement. 
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‘Doctor Chad!’ exclaimed Mrs. Wynn. ‘Don’t you know me? 
I am—I mean I was—Sarah Price.’ 

‘Why, of course I know you!’ said Dr. Chad heartily, shaking 
hands, and darting, as Mavis remarked, a keen searching look at 
her. ‘How are you, and where are you staying?’ 

Mrs. Wynn told him, and introduced Mavis, whom the doctor 
also favoured with a piercing glance, but of a different kind. 

‘You are in Liverpool for a visit only, I suppose ?’ 

‘For three ‘weeks,’ said Mavis, ‘and then we are going to 
Australia—to Melbourne.’ 

‘To Melbourne! along voyage,’ said the Doctor ; ‘ how is that ? 
I understood you were settled in Cheshire. Don’t tell me now, 
however; I am hurrying off to an appointment; I'll come and see 
you to-morrow, Mrs. Wynn, I should like to hear about it. You 
and I were old friends, you know.’ He pulled out a note-book, 
wrote down the address, and after glancing over the page, added : 
‘Eleven o’clock. Good-bye.’ 

‘What a quick sort of man,’ said Mavis, as the gig rattled away 
down the street, ‘but how kind and clever-looking. I’m so glad 
he’s coming to see you, Sarah; because, though he’s coming as a 
friend, I shall ask him about you as a doctor; I had made up my 
mind you should see a doctor, and it’s better to have this one who 
is a friend.’ 

‘He won't want to be paid, I know, and I own I should like 
to have something to do me a little good, just to make me feel a 
little better able to bear it ;’ she leaned heavily on Mavis’s arm, and 
she was now very pale ; ‘ but the medicine will have to be paid for, 
and your father won’t like that. He gave me very strict orders 
about what we were to spend, and there’s nothing extra allowed for.’ 

‘Leave that to me, Sarah; whatever Dr. Chad orders for you, 
you shall have.’ 

‘It will have to be saved out of the money for our clothes, 
then, said Mrs. Wynn, who was so well used to her husband’s 
meanness, that she did not attribute the-.silence maintained by 
Mavis during the rest of their walk to his daughter’s shame and 
indignation. 

At eleven the next day Dr. Chad called on Mrs. Wynn, and, 
after a little friendly talk, he said to Mavis that he wished to be 
left alone for a while with his old acquaintance, who did not seem 
to be well. 

Mavis left the room, giving the doctor a grateful glance, and 
he observed to Mrs, Wynn that her stepdaughter was a nice- 
looking girl, adding, ‘ And as good as she looks, I dare say.’ 

On this hint Mrs. Wynn spoke, and in her homely way told 
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her old friend what Mavis was to her. She probably did not 
intend to be so outspoken, but, partly because the matter was so 
near her heart, and partly because Dr. Chad possessed all the 
expertness of the true physician in getting at information, she 
made him acquainted with the wretchedness of the home which 
Mavis and she had left, and revealed the misery and apprehension 
with which she anticipated the long voyage that lay before her, 
The doctor heard her with quiet attention. 

‘It feels like old days,’ said she at length, ‘ to see you sitting 
there just as you used to sit with my poor mother in her trouble, 
as if your time was all your own and you had nobody but her to 
think of? 

‘I remember, said Dr. Chad, ‘and just now I have nobody to 
think of but you; tell me more of this restlessness and sinking— 
since when have you suffered from them ?’ 

With this the good doctor went into the case in his thorough 
fashion. 

‘ And now,’ said he, when his questions had been answered, ‘I 
will let Miss Wynn come back to you. She is in the next room, 
I suppose.’ 

He went to the door and saw Mavis standing within the thres- 
hold of the bedroom on the other side of the passage, evidently 
with the purpose of intercepting him. He put a finger up in 
warning, called to her cheerfully to come in, and then took leave, 
saying that he would send some medicine which would do Mrs. 
Wynn immediate good, and would see her again tc-morrow. In 
the mean time she was not to fatigue herself in any way. 

‘What about the shopping, Mavis?’ said Mrs. Wynn; ‘I'm 
sure I don’t know how it’s to be done if we don’t set about it 
at once. There’s that list that Jane made out last night; it 
will take time and management too, if we’re to do it for the 
money.’ 

‘No matter,’ said Mavis firmly ; ‘ the first object isto get some 
health and strength for you. Leave Jane and me to settle about 
the things.’ 

They passed a quiet day. Mrs. Wynn took her medicine with 
docility, and said she felt rested. When Jane Price came in from 
her work that evening, she found her sister asleep on the sofa in 
the sitting-room, and Mavis watching by her side with a very 
grave face. 

Jane Price bent over the sleeper for a few moments without 
speaking; then she asked Mavis in a whisper to come into the 
adjoining room, 

‘Dr. Chad came straight from here to the shop and sent for 
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me,’ said Jane; ‘he was very kind, but he said there was bad 
news, and I had got to hear it before I saw Sarah again, as she 
must on no account be frightened or flustered. She has got 
something wrong with her heart, he told me; it is “a dangerous 
form of heart disease in an advanced stage.” Those are his own 
very words, so the name doesn’t matter. Now, Mavis, what is to 
be done? She must not be told, because any shock might kill her 
and probably would: and as for the voyage to Melbourne, even if 
she had not such a horror of it, that is quite impossible.’ 

Mavis, who had heard all this without an exclamation, but 
whose very lips were colourless, replied by a question: 

‘Must she die of this illness in any case?’ 

‘ He did not positively say so, but I believe that is what he means.’ 

‘I wonder how soon ?’ 

Jane Price gave her a sharp, not altogether pleasant look. 

‘You take it easily, although you've gone white enough. Of 
course Dr. Chad said nothing about that.’ 

‘I wonder whether hé would tell me,’ said Mavis, ignoring 
Jane’s remark, ‘for a great deal would depend on it. I mean, if 
my father is told she is likely to die soon, he may be induced to 
alter his plans; but unless the doctor can say she is, she will have 
to go.’ 

Although her tone was cold and hard, it was not to be mis- 
taken for that of indifference, and Jane Price had sufficient intelli- 
gence to see this. Mavis leaned against the wall, and passed her 
hand across her forehead, after her fashion when she was troubled. 

‘Do you mean to say*that Sarah’s husband—brute as he is—I 
ean’t help it, though he is your father—will take her away on a 
voyage to the other side of the world, in the state she’s in now, if 
Dr. Chad thinks she will live long enough to be put on board the 
ship? I know little about him—Sarah is not one to tell much 
even to her own when it’s got to be told in writing—but I did not 
think he was as bad as all that comes to.’ 

‘It is better,’ said Mavis mildly, ‘for you and me to talk 
without using hard words. They do no good, and it will be well 
not to have to think of them afterwards. I mean that my father 
knows little and believes less of Sarah’s state of health, and will 
not be turned from his purpose easily. Jane,’ she added hesitat- 
ingly, and with some‘'awe in her tone, ‘I’m afraid it would be no 
surprise to Sarah, but good news, that she has not long to live; for 
she has had a feeling of, the kind lately, I know, and a great deal 
of her horror of the voyage comes from the idea that she will die 
at sea.’ 

‘ What a life hers must be! I thopght she looked very bad, but 
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I don’t know much about illness, and so what Dr. Chad said took 
me by surprise. Perhaps you think I take it easily too; but I 
have not seen her for five years.’ 

‘I don’t think so at all,’ said Mavis gently; ‘I think you are 
kind and good to her. And we have got to consider only her, you 
know, not our own feelings. I think I hear her stirring. We 
cannot make up our minds to anything to-night.’ 

‘Except, I should say, that you ought to write to your father and 
tell him what Dr. Chad’s opinion is. What is the use of spending 
money on an outfit for a voyage she cannot take? Yes, Sarah, 
we are coming.’ 

They returned to the sitting-room and found Mrs. Wynn 
awake, unrefreshed by her sleep, low, and querulous. The evening 
wore on and she did not improve. The patient self-repression 
that had formerly afforded her any slender chance she ever had 
against her tyrant, forsook her when she had made a temporary 
escape from him ; she now admitted that she was ill, and indulged 
in the luxury of complaint. It was remarkable that she made no 
allusion to the business that would have to be undertaken on the 
morrow, and said nothing about the approaching voyage. 

In the early dawn of a beautiful May morning Mavis, who 
shared Mrs. Wynn’s room, heard her name called cautiously, and, 
replying that she was awake, rose from her bed and went to her 
stepmother. 

‘Have you been long awake ?’ she asked. 

‘Yes, a long time. Draw the blinds up, let all the light in, 
and sit here on the side of the bed. I have something to say to 
you; when I have said it I think I shall get a little sleep. Thats 
right, I love the light. Now wrap my shawl round you and listen 
to me.’ 

With a shiver that was not of cold only, Mavis seated herself 
on the bed, and Mrs. Wynn, drawing herself up on her pillows, said 
with composure :— 

‘I have been kept awake all night by the trouble of my mind 
over this illness of mine.’ 

Mavis, startled, looked sharply at her. 

‘I remember Dr. Chad’s ways, long ago as it is, too well to be 
mistaken, and I know he thinks I am very ill. Why, my dear, I 
could have told him that any time this year past. You know what 
I expected, and the only difference is that I hope I shall not have 
to begin the voyage atall; I hope I shall be allowed to die quietly 
here with you and Jane.’ 

‘Oh, Sarah,’ said Mavis with tears, ‘don’t say such things to 
me. Dr. Chad will cure you, I am sure,’ 
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‘No fear of that ; neither he nor any other doctor, Mavis dear. 
But there’s something I’ve been thinking of all night; it is that 
you must promise me you will not write to your father about my 
being ill.’ 

‘Dr. Chad will desire me to write to him.’ 

‘No, he won’t ; he will take it for granted, and if he should 
say anything I will put him off it. Your father said nothing 
about wanting to hear from us, and I may as well have what peace 
I can get. Promise me that you will not send for him, no matter 
what happens, and I will be content. If I had the secure feeling 
that he would not come here, I could go to sleep now, this 
moment.’ 

There was a terribly anxious look in the exhausted face; how 
wan it showed in the growing summer dawn! And Mavis, how- 
ever strong her misgiving, could not resist it. She gave the 
required promise, and Mrs. Wynn’s sigh of relief had a painful 
significance for her. She laid her hand gently on that of her step- 
mother, and said : 

‘Sarah, is it really so bad, so dreadful as this? If what you 
fancy was true—but, mind, Dr. Chad does not think it is, and Iam 
sure it is not—if you were really going to die, do you mean that, 
in earnest, and thinking of it as one of your last thoughts, you 
would not wish to see my father again ?’ 

‘It isnot my fault,’ said Mrs. Wynn humbly ; ‘at least, I don’t 
think it is; and I’m sure there’s no revenge or malice in my 
heart, or anything except that I am so tired, so very very tired ; 
but I do not wish ever to see your father again in this world. I 
should be so glad to be dead before he comes to fetch us.’ 

The homely phrase, the matter-of-fact way of putting a truth 
terrible to the girl in the first flush of her youth, love, and hope, so 
affected Mavis that she forgot caution. 

‘Oh, Sarah!’ she exclaimed. ‘To be his wife, his own real 
wife, and to feel that the best thing would be never to see him 
again! Surely that would punish him and make him repent if he 
knew it.’ 

‘No, it wouldn’t,’ said Mrs. Wynn, with simple conviction. 
‘Why should he care any more now than he has ever cared? Iam 
no more to him because I shan’t be here long, than I’ve always 
been, and we’ve seen what he’s made of that. I don’t want him 
to be punished, and I hope he will repent of everything he has 
ever done that was wrong before his time comes, but I don’t wish 
it to be on my account particularly. I try not to think of that ; 
it’s only been a few years in his life, after all, though it’s been a 
long time in mine, and I only want peace. To die in peace,’ she 
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went on almost as if speaking to herself; ‘how well 1 know what 
that means now. You will get me to do it, won’t you, Mavis?’ 

Her stepdaughter answered only by her tears, but Mrs. Wynn 
was unmoved andcontent. She said no more, and holding Mavis’s 
hand, fell into a quiet sleep. 

The days that followed were never very clear in the memory of 
Mavis. Dr. Chad came to the house every morning, and made no 
reference to Wynn, so Mavis concluded that his patient had told 
him her wishes. Mavis and Jane would sometimes talk of the 
position with apprehension, and ask each other what they should 
do if the furmer were to arrive, and be violently angry. Jane 
declared that she should not care, so long as he could be kept 
from molesting the dying woman; but Mavis had none of Jane’s 
philosophy; the mere idea of her father’s coming filled her with 
fear. 

The engrossing occupation that blends night with day and 
destroys the distinctions of time, the pressure of a single thought, 
while they confused Mavis in one sense, found her active, clear, 
and systematic in another. No patient could be better nursed, 
with more untiring care, and as the inroads of fatal illness 
became more and more evident, the indifference and quietude that 
attend a comparatively painless termination took possession of the 
patient. She did not inquire about anything; she betrayed no 
curiosity respecting the comforts with which she was liberally 
supplied; she made no reference to past or future. Wynn might 
never have existed, the projected voyage to Melbourne might 
have been a long-forgotten dream, and the room in which she 
lay, while the days were lengthening into summer, might have 
enclosed the whole of her existence and her consciousness, for any 
sign she made. 

It was within two days of the time at which Mavis, with a 
sinking heart, had reckoned that her father’s arrival must be 
looked for, when Mrs. Wynn, who had been lying quiet but wake- 
ful since Jane had left the room for the night, asked Mavis whether 
the nurse was there. 

‘No, we are alone. I shall stay with you until morning.’ 

‘I want to know,’ said Mrs. Wynn, in the old tone of anxiety 
that Mavis had-not heard for many days, ‘ where the money for 
all these things comes from. Is it Jane’s? Am I taking it out of 
her little savings ?’ 

‘ No, dear,’ answered Mavis, kneeling by the bed, and placing 
her left arm gently around her stepmother, ‘the money is not 
Jane’s, and you must not give a thought to it, or disturb your dear 
mind about it fora moment, The money is mine, and I never 
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thought to prize it so much as I do prize it for what it is doing for 
me now.’ 

‘Yours ?’ 

‘Yes, mine. When Uncle Jeffrey sent for me, it was to give 
me a present from my aunt. She had put by all she could save, 
for years, to make a little sum for me, and she gave it to my uncle 
when she was dying, and told him to keep it safe for me. The 
sum was 250/., and when Uncle Jeffrey gave it to me he told me 
my aunt’s fear was that I should not be able to bear the life at 
the Farm; but she knew I should have to go back there. So she 
wanted me to be safe, in case I had to leave the Farm and face the 
world, with some money to live on until I could get into a way of 
earning. I was not to let you know that I had this money, lest 
my father should find it out. I kept it hidden in the oak cabinet 
in the Dame’s Parlour; it is all in bank notes. I soon found out 
how right my aunt had been; only for you I could not have borne it.’ 

‘And you might have gone away, where you would have had 
peace, with all that money,’ said Mrs. Wynn slowly, and with quiet 
wonderment, ‘ but you stayed for my sake! May God reward you! 
You have a great part of your reward already.’ 

‘In Jack?’ said Mavis ; ‘ yes, indeed I have, if you call a reward 
what I don't believe any one in the world could ever deserve.’ 

‘And now your money is going ; you are spending it on me, to 
keep my last days peaceful; to do what I have asked you. But, 
Mavis, when this is over, when I am gone, what are you to do?’ 

Mavis was disconcerted by this question. Did Mrs. Wynn take 
any account of time? Did she remember the date at which they 
were to have sailed for Melbourne, and that Wynn was to have 
joined them a short time previously? She feared to put the 
question to her, lest the dread of Wynn’s coming should seize upon 
her. She tried to turn it aside witha caress, but Mrs. Wynn was 
too much in earnest ; she had for the moment thrown off the lethargy 
of her disease, and Mavis was forced to meet the difficulty. Mrs. 
Wynn’s next words were characteristically practical. 

‘You were to get clothes for the voyage, have you got them ?’ 

‘No, I have not.’ 

‘Then you are not going with him. This is what I have been 
thinking of all these hours, trying to settle it in my mind. Do 
not go with him, Mavis. I know now that it wasall for my sake— 
and I shall soon be out of your way, and his too. I have so longed 
tosay to you, don’t go with him to the end of the world ; only that 
I knew he would leave you to starve if he could not force you to 
obey him. But he cannot do this now, and I say to you, don’t go 
with him.’ 
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‘Everything is changed, you know, by your illness. I need 
not make up my mind to anything.’ 

‘Make up your mind, dear, and keep to it. I am too sleepy 
and tired to talk any more, but I’m not afraid now. I shall not 
be here when he comes; my mind is at rest ; no harm can come to 
you now, and there’s a happy life before you. May God and man 
be as good to you as you have been to me! I am glad that I shall 
have a grave after all.’ Almost with the last words Mrs. Wynn 
fell into a doze. Mavis continued for some time to kneel by her 
side, lost in thought. At length the sleeper awoke with a deep 
sigh and made an attempt to turn towards the wall. Mavis aided 
her, arranging the pillows and coverlet afresh, and giving her some 
water which she drank with ease, holding the glass herself. Then 
Mavis took her seat in a wicker chair for her long watch, to be 
relieved by the nurse at five in the morning. 

The stillness deepened, and as it grew the watchfulness of 
Mavis increased. There was nothing to be done; the patient was 
tranquil, free from suffering to all appearance; time and circum- 
stance combined to make the solemn time one of reflection and 
memory. Of all the thoughts that oppressed Mavis in those 
hours, the saddest one was the impossibility of feeling regret. 
The woman dying in the middle term of life, who loved her and 
whom she loved, was so absolutely tired of existence, that Mavis 
could not be sorry for her. There was natural awe, a natural 
shrinking from the sight of death, the fear that when the deliverer 
came there might be a struggle; but there was no regret. Mavis 
felt what she had said to herself about her own young mother: 
‘David Wynn’s wife could only be glad to die.’ 

There was a letter to Jack, half written, in a table drawer near 
at hand, and finding the night so quiet, the patient continuing to 
sleep, Mavis, carefully shading the light, added a sheet to the record 
of her life which she had been keeping from day to day. An 
occasional murmur and twitch of the limbs broke the quiet of the 
patient, but more and more rarely; and at each Mavis would 
closely observe her and soothe her with a word and a touch. The 
dawn was breaking when, after a long interval during which there 
was perfect quiet, she put away her writing and extinguished the 
candle. Mrs. Wynn was always anxious to have the daylight let 
into her room as early as possible, so Mavis drew up the window 
blinds, and looked out with a shiver at the new day. It was coming 
up, golden, and red, and glorious, over the commonplace scene ; the 
silent houses in the steep, grey, middle-class street had a roseate 
glow upon them, and there was a twittering of unseen birds in 
the air. 
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Presently she went round to the side of the bed near the wall, 
and looked intently at the sleeper. Surely there was a change in 
the worn and sunken face! The familiar look of exhaustion was 
no longer there; an indescribable aspect of peace and restored 
youth had replaced it. The half-closed eyelids and the slightly- 
inclined brow were smooth; the thin white cheek rested easily upon 
one hand. Mavis bent hastily and touched the other; it was 
chilly and made no answering pressure. In an instant she had 
flown across the passage and called Jane and the nurse. 

‘She’s gone off very quiet, poor dear,’ said the latter; ‘and 
what a good thing that is, for it isn’t often so, I do assure you.’ 

It was over. Over, the life of obscure martyrdom, with no 
crown, no palm branch, and no chance of enrolment in the ranks 
of any glorious army. Over, the reign and rule of the tyrant whom 
there was none to punish and few to condemn. Over, the mean 
misery that has its counterpart in the lives of many women. 


Cuarter XIII. 


A CRISIS, 


FARMER WYNN was perfectly free from sentimental regrets on 
taking leave of Fieldflower Farm. He had made a tolerably good 
thing of it ; he intended to make a much better thing of the years 
that lay before him. As for any one part of the world having 
a superior claim over any other on the consideration of a sensible 
man, except upon the plea that there was more money to be made 
in it, he would with equal sincerity have scouted such an idea 
and despised the promulgator of it. His personal preparations 
were made. The round car was to perform its last journey in his 
service on the day after that on which this story returns to Field- 
flower Farm. The beady eyes of Reuben were rounder, blacker, 
and brighter than ever with the double satisfaction of getting rid 
for good of his old master, and being himself retained on the esta- 
blishment under the new one. Everything was going exactly as 
David Wynn desired. He had heard nothing of the women; but 
that did not trouble him; he was sure of their obedience to his 
orders; they would be all right. 

The old house and its surroundings had probably never looked 
more picturesque and peaceful than on the last day its former 
owner was to pass under its roof. The sunshine, the scents, the 
sounds of the May-time all made the scene beautiful. 

There was an unusual stir about the place ; a coming and going 
of workmen ; and Mr. Reckitts—presently to be known as Farmer 
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Reckitts—was out with his late entertainer, now his guest, for the 
greater part of the afternoon, superintending certain proceedings 
which would have astonished Mavis not a little. A large covered 
van drawn by two sturdy horses had twice made its appearance 
at the Farm during the day, and its contents, consisting of house- 
hold furniture, had been conveyed from the Farm side to the 
Dame’s Parlour side. For several days previously the ancient 
rooms had been in the hands of cleaners, and fires had been 
burning on the hearths. 

What besides a new master was coming to the old house ? 

The movement was external as well as internal. The green sward 
on the Dame’s Parlour side, with its islands of flower bed stretching 
down to the river, and its narrow gravel path, bordered by sweet 
herbs backed with rich iris plants, and marked here and there 
by strange foreign shells and honeycombed stones from far-off sea- 
coasts, was also in the hands of strangers. Two gardeners and a 
weeding woman were at work at different points of the venerable 
expanse that replaced the ancient moat, and in a shady corner was 
a trim cart drawn by a prosperous donkey, no other than the 
Squire’s own Jacob. 

What did all these things portend? Only a further develop- 
ment of the era of change that had set in at peaceful Bassett. 
The Squire, forced by circumstances to leave his ancestral home, 
had decided against separating himself from all his old friends and 
associations also, as a man of less proud simplicity of character 
might have done. He would stay in the place where he could still 
see the soulless things he had loved so well, and the humble people 
among whom his later life had been passed, and to which his son 
might one day return, to fill the position that he himself had 
imperilled and lost. The project formed by Wynn, and imparted 
by him to Mr. Bassett on the morrow of Mr. Dexter’s mission of 
evil tidings, adapted itself admirably to the Squire’s plan. This 
latter had been formed in his mind before Jack’s departure, but he 
had not given his son a hint of it. The Squire’s new tenant at the 
Fieldflower Farm was a single man, whose small household might 
be as separate from that of his landlord, resident on the premises, as 
the Dame’s Parlour side from the Farm side. The strange, solemn, 
sunny old rooms, with their traditional memories of his own family, 
had always had an attraction for the Squire. 

The bargain, which was an advantageous one for Reckitts, was 
readily made, and the approaching departure of Farmer Wynn was 
a signal of preparation for the installation of Squire Bassett and 
Miss Nestle. 

How often had the thoughts of Mavis turned to those deserted 
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roots, and her memory faithfully rehearsed the scenes that they 
had witnessed! How often had her fancy retrodden the river-side 
path, and renewed her vain promise to her lover that every day 
she would there recall to mind that she was his, while the river 
ran and the wind blew. She had thought of the rooms in 
solitude, dismantled, shut up, neglected, and of the river-side 
path trodden by strangers; but of the thing that was going to 
happen she had not the most distant idea, while, tossed on a sea 
of conflicting emotion, with her head and heart full of the past, she 
awaited, by the side of the dead woman—who looked so unspeak- 
ably peaceful—the dreaded coming of her father. 

Magnetic messages (the word telegram was of later use) were 
rare in country parts in 1854, and when one arrived at Fieldflower 
Farm for Wynn, he swore at the bearer and the expense before he 
opened the despatch. For a moment he did not seize the sense of 
the laconic contents: * My sister died this morning.’ Whose sister ? 
What was this to him? He twisted the large flimsy sheet impa- 
tiently in his hands, but the uncertainty was over almost with the 
thought. It was Jane Price’s sister, his sickly, tiresome, cowardly 
wife, who was dead. He was alone when the message was brought 
to him by Reuben, and though the boy was bursting with curiosity, 
and ardent hope that, like most intelligence which costs money to 
send, the news was bad, he did not dare to linger or watch his 
former master. With a black frown, but no other sign of emotion, 
Wynn turned away from the house and took the path towards the 
weir. 

The same black frown was on David Wynn’s face when on the 
following day he entered the room in which his daughter and Jane 
Price were sitting side by side on the hard little sofa, with the 
blinds drawn down. Mavis stood up, trembling, but Jane Price 
kept her seat and also her unmoved countenance. She did not 
care (to use her professional phrase) ‘a button’ for Farmer Wynn, 
and she meant to let him see that. It might do him good, she 
argued, charitably, even so late in the day as it was now, to be 
brought in contact with one woman whom he could not bully. 

‘ Father !’ 

Mavis had advanced to him, but he put her aside, strode up to 
the sofa, and said insolently—- 

‘You are Jane Price, I suppose? Is this your message? Is 
it true?’ 

‘It is my message, and it is quite true that my sister, your 
unfortunate wife, is dead. If you want to know anything more 
from me, you will have to keep a civil tongue in your head, and tu 
mend your manners.’ 
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As Wynn glared at her, in mingled rage and amazement, Jane 
Price calmly went on with the running together of two lengths of 
black crape; lier face was serious, as befitted the circumstances, 
but bore no signs of acute grief. The sincerity of the woman was 
as marked as her self-possession. Mavis, ghastly with fatigue and 
agitation, shrank into a corner by the chimneypiece, and hid her 
face in her hands. 

‘What did she die of? Why was I not told she was ill ?’ 

‘ The doctor who attended her will tell you in Latin what she 
died of,’ answered Jane Price sternly, and looking him straight in 
the face, ‘but I will tell you in English. She died of your ill- 
treatment of her, of fear, of misery, of the life you had led her, 
and what you threatened her with. You were not told because 
she earnestly begged that we would not tell you, and because I 
was determined she should die in peace, out of sight and hearing 
of you. She has died in peace, and my concern in the matter is 
ended.’ 

‘Who is this doctor?’ demanded Wynn, with an oath; ‘he 
shall answer for this. As for you, you jade 

‘Father! father!’ entreated Mavis, ‘ pray, pray don’t say such 
things! Think of her lying there, so close to us, so white and 
quiet, and do not insult her in death.’ 

Her appeal did not touch Wynn’s heart, but it shook his nerves, 
He had a dread of death, and the image of it, brought by the words 
of Mavis to his coarse material mind, in the person of the poor 
woman whom he had ill-treated and despised, was abhorrent to him. 

‘ Come here,’ he said, seizing Mavis roughly by her right arm, 
forcing her to stand before him, but sinking his voice almost toa 
whisper (as though the closed ears could catch its tones), while 
conscious of the cold contempt with which Jane marked that he 
did so, ‘ tell me, if you can, without any of your cursed rigmarole, 
how this has happened ?’ 

Mavis, striving with her sobs, and quivering under the cruel 
grasp of his hand, was trying to answer him, when the door was 
noiselessly opened, and Dr. Chad entered the room. Jane rose 
instantly, and Wynn instinctively loosed his hold of Mavis. 

‘ This is Doctor Chad,’ said Jane; ‘ he will tell you anything you 
want to know, and you can make what arrangements you please. 
Come, Mavis.’ 

‘One moment,’ said Dr. Chad, following Jane to the door, 
‘ you had better give me that key.’ 

She reluctantly placed the key of the adjoining room in his 
hand, and took Mavis away. 

The interview between Wynn and Dr, Chad was a very brief 
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one, and the farmer left the house without requiring to see Mavis 
again. The doctor sent for Jane to come to him alone, and she 
found him looking both sad and disgusted. 

‘ He’s gone?’ 

‘ Yes, he’s gone; and first, here is the key. He declined seeing 
the poor thing—he was plainly frightened, but he said he did not 
see the good of it, and hated corpses.’ 

‘T am so glad.’ 

‘ Well, as you care about it so much, so am TI. The man is a 
curious creature; I never came across a meaner or more odious 
one. He was going to bluster and bully, but he dropped that tone 
very quickly, when he found I knew all about him, and would be 
prepared to justify my professional conduct in the case. I had 
only to hint at certain discoveries I had made—there, there, don’t 
ery, she is safe from him now—and he sneaked as abjectly as he 
had blustered boldly.’ 

‘And what is he going to do?’ 

‘He is going to give her a proper funeral. I have promised to 
choose the ground. I know your parents’ grave; it shall be 
close by, if possible. The funeral must take place on Saturday 
morning, early, for he and his daughter have to go on board the 
“ British Queen ” in the afternoon. He said he presumed her pre- 
parations were all made.’ 

‘Mavis is quite ready.’ 

‘He will not come here in the interval.’ 

‘TI am glad of that.’ 

‘ He will send a carriage for his daughter and her luggage in 
good time. She will have to go to his hotel. You must prepare 
her for all this, poor girl! I undertook that for you.’ 

‘TI will see to all that concerns Mavis.’ 

‘ Well, then, I must leave you. Try and get her to lie down, 
and sleep, if you can. I shall see her to-morrow.’ 

Dr. Chad kept his promises, and the inevitable business was 
all well and duly done; but he did not see Mavis on the follow- 
ing day. She had begged, Jane said, that she might not be 
disturbed. 

The funeral, attended only by Wynn and Dr. Chad, took place 
at the appointed hour. In due time afterwards a carriage, with 
a servant from the Railway Hotel on the box with the driver, 
drew up at 108 Cecil Street, where the blinds were up again, and 
the maid who opened the door was told to inform Miss Wynn that 
she must be quick, as the luggage had to be sent on board at once. 

The maid took a letter off the table in the hall, and handed it 
to the servant from the hotel. 
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‘Miss Wynn ain’t been here this two days,’ she said. ‘She 
left this letter to be kept till sent for by her pa. So you'd best 
take it to him.’ 

Half an hour later the same carriage stopped at 108 Cecil 
Street. Wynn jumped out and knocked furiously at the door. 
On this occasion it was opened by Jane Price. She looked com- 
posedly inte his face—it was livid. 

‘Where is my daughter ?’ he stammered, but without crossing 
the threshold. 

‘I don’t know; but if I did, I should not tell you. She has 
escaped you, like your other victim, my sister. You'll have to do 
without a victim for a while, David Wynn.’ 

She moved the door to close it; but he put out his strong 
hand and held it back, while he said in a tone of fury that made 
Jane turn pale in spite of her scorn of him— 

‘ When you see her next, give her my curse !’ 


Cuapter XIV. 


TEMPERED WIND. 


Tutrty years ago the Euston Road enjoyed the distinction of 


being the chosen home of artists in tombstones, manufacturers of 
metallic monstrosities for the adornment of gardens and the correc- 
tion of smoky chimneys, and agencies which provided governesses 
for school and family consumption. The deep set three-storeyed 
houses, with their narrow windows, had a gloomy look, for the 
gardens were mostly occupied by plaster images, stone monuments, 
and terrible creations in lead and zinc; where this was not the 
case, the horticultural art was a good deal neglected, and the 
rockery, with a preponderance of oyster shell, had been cultivated 
to the exclusion of the higher ideal. 

The wire blinds of-the ground-floor windows of a dull but very 
clean-looking house in the Euston Road were inscribed in white 
paint with the words, ‘ Metge’s Agency and Registry Office ;’ 
while a board hoisted on poles above the entrance gate bore the 
inscription, ‘ Home for Governesses.’ 

On a fi e day in early summer, Miss Metge, the ‘ Principal’ of 
this agenc, and home, was more than usually occupied with the 
morning’s letters. The routine of her work was not generally of 
an interesting kind, although it sometimes brought her in contact 
with remarkable scenes of life’s history; its nature was mono- 
tonous, and its tendency was depressing. Without sharing the 
views of the sentimental novelists of a bygone day respecting the 
charms, the virtues, and the woes of governesses, and the hard- 
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heartedness and hauteur of their employers, Miss Metge was con- 
stantly faced by the fact that toil, loneliness, exile from home, at 
a time of life when life is fairest, and, to the fortunate, most 
promising, fall to the lot of a sadiy large number of young English 
women who are very ill-fitted to bear them. In some instances, 
however, she was inclined to commiserate the employers of these 
young women fully as much as she pitied themselves, and to 
regard the difficulties of the position as pretty equally divided. A 
case in point was in Miss Metge’s mind at this moment, while she 
was entering, in a long book with initialled pages, the names and 
addresses of the writers of a number of letters, just received. She 
had selected two from the number, and placed them on one side 
under a paper-weight, for separate consideration. 

Miss Metge was a short, round, solid-looking woman of forty- 
five, with a pale complexion, thin, smooth dark hair, a broad 
sensible forehead, eyes which, although light in colour, were 
remarkably penetrating, a clear voice, and a quiet but business- 
like manner. She was invariably dressed in a well-worn black silk 
gown, with cambric frills at the neck and wrists, and she had never 
been seen without a small three-cornered black gauze shawl of 
unknown antiquity, and a contemporaneous pair of cobweb-like 
lace mittens. Her occupation was a humble one, and not lucra- 
tive ; but it never occurred to anybody to doubt that Miss Metge 
was a gentlewoman. The front parlour, of which she made an 
office, and where she passed several hours every day, seated behind 
the wire blind, and intent on the business of the agency, was 
plainly furnished, but scrupulously clean, and arranged with a 
peculiar precision and handiness.s Miss Nestle would have 
regarded Miss Metge with esteem, and recognised in her 
orderly papers, accurately kept books, and calmly superintending 
aspect, evidences of a spirit akin to that which presided over the 
Museum. 

Presently Miss Metge rose and, with some of her papers, went 
into a back parlour, communicating with the front room. There 
she remained a short time, and returning, applied herself to the 
two letters that she had laid aside. 

She was still occupied with these documents when the clang 
of the gate apprised her that some one was coming, and looking 
over the top of the blind she saw a lady approaching the house, 
attended by a grey-haired man-servant in a very sober livery, that 
yet had not an English look about it. 

‘She is early,’ said Miss Metge to herself, as she replaced one 
of the letters under the bronze hand on the table, put the other in 
her pocket, and went out to meet the visitor at the hall door. 
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‘You got my note, Mary?’ said the visitor, after they had 
exchanged cordial greetings. 

‘Yes; this morning.’ 

‘I came early, to catch you before your busy time. Can we 
talk here without interruption ?’ 

‘ For the present, yes.’ 

They were im the front room, and the lady looked about her 
curiously. 

‘ How tidy it all is,’ she said; ‘I think I could tell any room 
that had been arranged by you. And here are the old properties, 
too’—she pointed to a timepiece on the mantelshelf, and a Boule 
inkstand, much too handsome for the rest of the office-table 
furniture. ‘Do you remember when we used to call you * Line 
and Plummet ”?’ 

‘I remember, said Miss Metye, rather sadly, and, it seemed, 
reluctantly. The visitor’s mood changed ; she sighed as she took 
the chair placed for her by Miss Metge, and her face became 
downce ast. 

This lady was one who could hardly have been unremarked any- 
where; her stately beauty and grace had been gently dealt with by 
the hand of time, although she was fully forty years old. She was 
tall, slender, and in her rich but sombre attire, while eccentricity 
was avoided as successfully as subservience to fashion, there was a 
peculiar individuality. The regularity of her features and their 
pensive beauty were lighted up by the fire of her dark and pierc- 
ing eyes. These eyes were very remarkable, and the years of 
mature womanhood iad but added to their expression. They 
looked out straight from under the level dark eyebrows with 
directness and investigating force that might have been embarrass- 
ing if the woman who possessed this penetrating regard had not 
been endowed with tact, taste, and a somewhat weary and dis- 
dainful indifference towards other people and their business; for 
they conveyed the impression that there would not be much use 
in trying to keep from her anything she thought it worth her 
while to discover. Yet were they not hard or aggressive, but 
simply seeing, brain-directed, and beautiful. Rich chestnut locks 
had once shaded those brown eyes, and dropped vine-like tendrils 
on the smooth brow and fair neck, but: in that single respect the 
change wrought by time was strange and startling. The hair, laid 
plain upon the temples and braided in a heavy coil at the back of 
the head, was of a gleaming silver whiteness, which contrasted with 
the complexion, still so soft and carnation-tinted. Abundant as of 
old, and glossy as the white hair of English women seldom is, not a 
thread in it but was of snow. Something in the face at once lofty 
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and absent, a look as of one who lived much apart, and took little 
heed of the small things and the everyday events of life; a contem- 
plative look, displaced at times by a flash of rapid perception and 
keen sensibility; such were the characteristics of the face which 
Miss Metge perused with the solicitude of an old and unaltered 
affection. 

‘TI have no good news for you, Mary. On the one point which we 
have agreed never to discuss unless there is something positive to 
tell, we need not speak, for there is nothing. Everything remains 
as when I last wrote to you.’ 

‘Then you have really come about this matter?’ asked Miss 
Metge, laying her fingers on the paper-weight for emphasis. 

‘Yes, dear friend. I must have come to London on purpose 
to see you about this; but I also had to see my publisher about a 
book.’ 

‘Another book ? How hard you work, Dorothea! And is it 
still a dead secret, or has it become an open one?’ 

‘It is still a secret. In my secluded Breton home I am quite 
unsuspected, and in the world of letters here nobody knows, and 
nobody cares to know, who it is that, under the name of “ Ignota,” 
gives them a novel now and then, into which she has woven the 
threads of her own life, and poured the trouble of her own heart. 
My publisher and yourself are the sole possessors of the secret of 
my authorship.’ 

‘And I should not have known it,’ said Miss Metge, with a 
smile, ‘had you been able to keep the old familiar scenes and the 
one ideal character out of your first story. They betrayed you at 
once to me.’ 

‘Naturally. Ido not count that as betrayal. But they never 
could betray me to him. He knew nothing of the old familiar 
scenes, and in the ideal character he would not recognise a portrait. 
I am quite safe there.’ 

‘I wish with all my heart you were not,’ said Miss Metge, with 
earnestness. ‘I believe it was alla tremendous, disastrous mistake, 
and would be remedied if you were understood.’ 

‘Never, never now, said the lady, hurriedly, and putting out 
her hands with a distressful gesture that was peculiar to her. ‘ All 
hopes of the kind—they have never been more than shadows— 
have entirely vanished. Did I not say that we would not talk of 
this? Iam here for a few days only. I have my oldrooms. You 
must come to me, Mary, and we will go to a play, and to the opera. 
So much revival of the old. times will do us good. And now let us 
talk only of what I have written to you about.’ 

The business side of Miss Metge’s character asserted itself at 
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once. She shifted her chair round to the office-table and opened 
her note-book. The visitor laid her hand on Miss Metge's 
wrist. 

‘Wait a minute, Mary,’ she said, ‘before you refer to your 
candidates. You do not doubt, I hope, that I gave Miss Litton 
a fair trial? You don’t think it was a caprice that made me 
part with her ?’ 

‘Not at all. You treated her with unusual liberality. It is 
just one of those very common cases of a person cheerfully under- 
taking a post for which she is totally unfit. How often, do you 
suppose, do I meet with that kind of thing ?’ 

‘Constantly, no doubt. Miss Litton’s singing was atrocious, 
and her French—well, it was not French at all, simply; and 
besides, there was a more serious objection. She brought no 
intelligence, no interest to bear on the position, and it needs both. 
There was no helpfulness in her, and she could never have been 
made to understand that it was so, or, indeed, to believe that she 
was less than perfect in any way. I used to be amused, even when 
I was most disconcerted, by her eelf-assertion. Her ‘ recommenda- 
tions” were made to do duty for everything, and she found it 
impossible to believe that my requirements could be other than 
those of Lady Mary Dunning or the Countess of Kyrle.’ 

‘That question of recommendations is a very important one,’ 
said Miss Metge; ‘and yet I have sometimes found it not turn out 
so ill to take a little risk. I am very glad you have applied to 
me iu person this time; it will be more satisfactory for you to see 
for yourself what I can do for you, and whether there is anyone 
whose looks you like among the applicants here. Looks goa good 
way with you, I fancy—indeed, I know. That was one reason why 
I sent you Miss Litton. She is nice looking.’ 

‘Very ; but Sybil never took to her, and then, of course, there 
was no use in going on with the thing. I should like the young 
lady to be nice looking, Mary, and—and as unlike Miss Litton as 
possible.’ 

Miss Metge smiled, and there was not a little archness in her 
serious eyes as she said, ‘ You are just as impressionable as ever, I 
see, and it is as much a question of your “taking to” the com- 
panion as it is of Sybil’s.’ 

The visitor laughed. The sound was a musical one, the voice 
fresh and flexible. 

‘I’m afraid you're right, Mary, and that I am still to be caught 
by the eye and the ear. But what I am saying is not so silly as 
it sounds, for the whole thing turns on the effect on Sybil. Tell 
me, do you think you have anyone on your books who, possessing 
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the one indispensable accomplishment, music, has exceptional 
intelligence, and is a sympathetic sort of person? I may be asking 
more than you can know about any of the ladies who put their 
names on your books, and tender their recommendations in 
evidence, but I thought it just possible there might be somebody 
staying at the Home.’ 

Miss Metge’s reply was arrested by sounds proceeding from the 
adjoining room: a delicious ripple of music from a piano of very 
fine tone, touched by fingers which had mastered the art, and then 
the first notes of an Italian song, rich, thrilling, exquisitely 
pure and true. The effect upon Miss Metge’s visitor was remark- 
able. She raised her head; her nostrils expanded ; the eagerness 
in her face was like that which sculptors have lent to the Hunting 
Diana. She half rose from her chair, but Miss Metge, touching 
her arm, enjoined quiet and silence with a look. They both 
listened intently, the visitor with all the delight of one who, being 
athirst, drinks of some delicious beverage. With the first break 
in the song she whispered to Miss Metge :-— 

‘Who is it? How came she there?’ 

‘A young lady staying in the Home. She thinks I am alone 
here, as there was no knock at the door when you came in.’ 

‘She won’t leave off, will she ?’ 

‘Not if she does not find out that there’s some one here.’ 

They kept silence while the delicious music came rolling 
towards them, and tears of the keenest pleasure stood in the eyes 
of Miss Metge’s visitor. The singer was in a variable mood. 
There was none of the set form of ‘ practising’ about her revelry 
in sound that morning; in full and assured freedom she poured 
forth song after song. As Miss Metge’s visitor listened she became 
more and more entranced, until, as the last strains of the sweet 
and powerful voice were dying away, she had forgotten Miss 
Metge’s presence, and was far off in a world rarely visited by her 
fancy. 

‘That is the end of it,’ whispered Miss Metge, as she pointed 
to the timepiece. ‘She will be going now. I can’t let them use 
the piano in agency hours.’ 

They heard the closing of the instrument, and the next moment 
a young lady, very plainly dressed in mourning, entered the room 
by the door of communication. On seeing the stranger she stopped 
short, embarrassed ; and said, with an uncertain glance at some 
papers in her hand— 

‘I beg your pardon; I did not know you were engaged. I 
came in to bring you these letters.’ 

The lady, in whose eyes the tears of emoticn which the young 
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singer had awakened were still glittering, looked at her eagerly, 
unconscious of the intensity of her own gaze. | 

‘Thank you, Miss Warne,’ said Miss Metge. ‘Is there anything 
you would care to look after among them ?’ 

‘I think not. I am afraid ’—here she glanced towards the 
visitor—‘ I have been disturbing you very much. I went upstairs 
to get my music after you brought me the letters, and I did not 
know there was anyone in this room.’ 

‘It is from us an apology is due,’ said the stranger, with a 
gracious bow, and a smile that fell like a sunbeam on the girl. 
‘We have been enjoying stolen sweets, indeed. Ihave not had 
so rare a treat for many a day, and I thank you for it most 
heartily.’ 

‘You are very kind. Iam happy to have pleased you with my 
singing.’ 

She laid the papers on the table and left the room. 

‘Who is she? What is she? Where did she come from? 
What is she looking for?’ The stranger asked these questions 
with great animation, and all in a breath. But Miss Metge did 
not immediately answer any of them. She asked a question 
instead :— 

‘What do you think of her looks?’ 

‘I think they are only a little less charming than her voice, 
and I have heard but two or three in all my time that have given 
me greater pleasure. Come, Mary, do tell me who she is.’ 

‘Her name is Margaret Warne. She is living here for the 
present. I will tell you what I know about her. She had been 
in my mind in connection with this business of yours all the 
morning.’ 

The stranger listened to Miss Metge with impatient inte- 
rest. 

‘This is, as you know, an institution of the semi-charitable, 
semi-self-supporting kind, and my interest in it is not speculative. 
I am paid a salary. The Home can accommodate twenty, and it 
is generally full. A donation of five pounds gives the right to 
recommend an inmate. The Home has an excellent character, and 
is scrupulously administered. I do what I can to enliven it for 
these poor young women, many of whom return to it several times. 
About ten days ago I got a note from an old friend of mine, Dr. 
Chad, of Liverpool; merely a line, asking me whether by any good 
chance I had a vacancy, as there was a young lady whom he was 
anxious to recommend. I had avacancy. By return of post Dr. 
Chad forwarded his subscription of five pounds and the formal 
recommendation of Miss Warne, who arrived twenty-four hours 
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later. I liked her looks and her manners, but I am so well used 

to seeing young people in the raw-recruit stage of their training 

for the long life-campaign that I could not fail to perceive at once 

she knew nothing at all about what she was undertaking, and also 

that she had recently undergone some severe nervous strain or 
shock. When it came to the formalities, the entering of her name 
and requirements on the books, I discovered that she did not know 
what salary to ask, that she was not prepared to find she could not 
remain here for more than one month without looking for employ- 
ment, although she might remain for three if waiting for an 
engagement, and that Dr. Chad was her only reference. The latter 
discovery was an awkward one for me. I had slightly strained my 
powers. Ifthe question were ever raised I might be censured on 
this ground. I said nothing to Miss Warne on any of these points, 
but cheered her up as well as I could, and especially advised her to 
work diligently at her music—advice I give them all,’ added Miss 
Metge, with a queer little smile ; ‘and highly disinterested it is, 
for its results to myself are awful. Then I wrote, very frankly, to 
Dr. Chad on the subject of my dilemma. He took his time about 
replying, and I received his answer and your note by the same post 
this morning. I should like to read to you what he says.’ 

‘One moment, Mary. Does Miss Warne wish to go out as a 
governess ?” 

‘Either as governess or companion to a lady. Of course I 
thought of her for you so soon as I had read your note; but there 
are objections, and it is just the sort of thing I could not have 
proposed to youin writing. Dr. Chad says :— 

‘“T understand what you say perfectly, and had foreseen the 
difficulty ; but, unhappily, I cannot obviate it. I admit that there 
is a story in Miss Warne’s life; that painful circumstances have 
left her in an isolated position, and that she has no one but myself 
to refer to. Moreover, I know that, although you will have no 
difficulty in taking my word for her, it is a very different matter 
for you to place her in a position of trust on the sole strength of 
it. I have so much knowledge of the facts as enables me to assure 
you that Miss Warne is absolutely blameless in the family affairs 
that have come to an unfortunate conclusion, and that she has con- 
ducted herself most admirably in an exceptionally trying position. 
Any lady accepting her services would have to do so with no clearer 
knowledge than this—a very difficult condition, as I have ex- 
plained to her more fully than her own instinct made her recognise, 
and one which I know no one so likely as yourself to be able to 

arrange. I hope you will take to the poor girl; she interests me 
much. She comes of very respectable people. So much I am free 
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to tell you; but with the exception of myself and one humbler 
friend, she is alone in the world.” 

‘Now,’ continued Miss Metge, ‘I have been observing Miss 
Warne closely for the few days she has been here. I like her 
altogether. Her music you can pronounce upon. Of her education 
I don’t pretend to know much ; her speech, manners, and behaviour 
are those of a gentlewoman; she has the quiet ways and the 
thoughtful look of one who has had a good deal taken out 
of her by life, so far as it has gone. She is strictly reserved ; not 
the smallest indication of her history has she afforded me; but 
there is nothing furtive, nothing underhand, in that reserve. 
Indeed, I have observed with pleasure the ease and trustfulness 
with which she takes it for granted that she will be neither ques- 
tioned nor entrapped. I have been thinking most anxiously over 
the chances for her. I do not know of anything I should like to put 
her into, even if the obstacle could be got over. The question is— 
could you, being pleased with her, and having my word for the 
value of Dr. Chad’s recommendation, overlook the story in her life 
that is not to be told ?’ 

Tears sprang to the bright brown eyes of the stranger as she 
answered : 

‘A story in her life, poor child! And can I overlook it? 
Mary, what a question! Is there no story in my own ?’ 

‘That is not the point. This is the matter of engaging a 
companion for Sybil—a position of exceptional trust. You have 
the assurance that the circumstances are not to Miss Warne’s dis- 
advantage : 

‘Ah! if as much could be said for myself!’ broke in the visitor, 
impatiently. ‘Go on, go on.’ 

Miss Metge went on, with a deprecatory shake of her head: 
‘but you have to consider whether you could be reconciled to 
knowing so very little about her.’ 

‘I donot think I should grumble because the poor girl kept her 
affairs to herself, and I am sure Sybil would get on with her. 
No, no; this is not one of my impulses, and it is not running 
away with me. I have not lost the art of reading your face, you 
see. Besides, what did you say about its being well sometimes to 
take a little risk? Look at her sweet serene face, my dear Mary ; 
why, she is the very picture of goodness!’ 

‘ And not the least like Miss Litton ?’ 

‘And not the least like Miss Litton.’ 

‘Then you would like to entertain the idea seriously, and to 
see Miss Warne about it ?’ 


‘I should, indeed. On my side I don’t think there can be any 
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difficulty ; but perhaps she might not like the sort of life I have to 
offer.’ 

‘ Judging from what she has said to me about what she wishes 
for, I should think she would regard the proposal as a special 
providence. There goes the bell. Office work is beginning. Will 
you see Miss Warne now, or take a day to think over it ?’ 

‘I will see her to-day, if she doesn’t mind.’ 

‘Then come in here, and I will send for her.’ 

Miss Metge introduced the visitor to the back parlour—a 
clean, dull room—and went: herself to prepare her young client for 
the interview. She returned in a few minutes, accompanied by 
the young lady, and saying that she was waited for by a person 
who had an appointment with her, but would see her friend again, 
withdrew. Miss Warne was very pale, and nervous beyond dis- 
guise. 

‘Miss Metge has told you,’ began the lady; then, after a quick 
glance at her, she said, with a complete change of tone, a very 
sweet smile, and taking the girl’s hand with familiar kindness: 
‘My dear, you look quite ill. I shall take you out for a drive, 
to begin with. We can talk much better in the carr iage, breath- 
ing the sweet air. Run away and put your bonnet on, and be 
quick.’ 

‘I have taken Miss Warne out for a drive,’ the visitor wrote 
upon a card, which she left on the table in the back parlour; ‘I 
will bring her home in an hour.’ 

The stranger’s carriage was a handsome and commodious 
brougham ; the horses stepped together to perfection; the rapid, 
even motion was a delightful sensation to the young lady, who had 
been suffering from want of air and exercise. A pretty tinge of 
colour came into her face, an embarrassed pleasure showed itself 
very becomingly, as, with a few words in reference to the day and 
the sunshine, the elder lady endeavoured to put her at her ease. 
As the carriage passed the ‘ ‘Out’ gate of Euston Station, an elderly 
gentleman, who had been seeing a friend off by a forenoon train 
on the London and North-Western line, was standing on the pave- 
ment, with a shabby black bag in his hand, having just hailed a 
hansom. 

‘ He did not see me,’ said Miss Warne, as if to herself, and her 
companion could not have told whether her tone was one of relief 
or of regret. 

‘A friend of yours? Shall I stop the carriage?’ 

‘Oh no,’ said Miss Warne, with a blush; ‘it is only a gentle- 
man who was very kind to me once when I was travelling alone.’ 

( To be continued.) 
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THE floods were out at Wendelthorpe. Boats were moving 
hither and thither in the lower-lying streets, and out in the open 
country, field after field was changed to a lake. From amidst the 
waters rose a solitary farmhouse, black against a darkening sky. 
The surging flow heaved and tossed and struck heavily upon it; 
here was no languidly spreading expanse, but the hurry of the 
swollen river rushing impatiently forward and rising in its im- 
patience higher and ever higher. At an upper window six persons 
were gathered, watching the motions of a light that came and 
went slowly, and seemed to be drawing nearer by degrees. The 
group was made up of the farmer, his wife, their three children, 
and a young man who was the eldest daughter’s lover. The light 
was manifestly approaching, the dark shape of a boat became 
distinct, they heard the dip and splash of oars; at last the boat 
paused in the lee of the house, and their rescue was secure. It 
could be seen now, in the light of the lantern, that there were 
several persons in the boat, and that one of them was a woman. 

A voice called upward to those within, “How many are 
you ?’ 

And a vwuice called downward in reply, ‘ Six.’ 

To that answer followed a moment of silence. 

Then, amid the sound of the water, came up the words, ‘ We 
have only room for four.’ 

‘Shall you be able to come back for the others?’ asked the 
farmer. 

Again followed a pause, brief, but sufficient to foreshadow the 
coming negative. 

No, hardly, it was getting too dark and too dangerous. 

Within were quick questionings and denials, a half-heard 
debate, caught and lost again between the ominous beating of the 
rising floods. By daybreak the housetop would scarcely be left 
above water, even if the walls should be strong enough to hold out 
so long. 

‘ Jack and I will stay,’ said the farmer at last. 

‘If Jack stays, so will I, answered the clear voice of his 
daughter. 

Then a man rose in the boat and said, ‘There is no woman 
who would say that for me, and so let me stay.’ 
The others in the boat. looked at him as he stood leaning one 
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hand against the wall. He was a stranger who had reached Wen- 
delthorpe only that afternoon, and had volunteered his services at 
the starting of the boat. 

The woman sitting in the stern moved a little and said, ‘I 
will stay, too;’ and all eyes turned back to her. Her, they 
knew. She was the new mistress of the village school, a grave 
young woman, and reported eccentric. 

There was no remonstrance from the boat, only a slow, rumi- 
nating surprise; from above, indeed, came protests, but faint and 
quickly overruled. 

A window was opened in a lower story; the two entered upon 
a landing that was already flooded, and went quickly upward. 
Warm, broken thanks met them, and eager promises of return in 
the first hour of dawn. Then, from the upper window, the two 
watched the embarkation of the six, heard their shouts of thanks 
and of farewell, then the dip of the oars, and felt at their hearts 
a sudden blank. They stood side by side, watching the wavering 
progress of the departure and the wavering reflection of the shaken 
light. At last, when the boat was far away, and no dim echo 
reached them of its sounds, they turned towards each other and 
towards the inner room. The room had, in the interval, grown 
nearly dark, and as they turned this way they heard the flap of 
the water, like a step, on the staircase. 

‘Have you any hope of their coming back in time?’ asked the 
woman. 

Her companion answered, ‘No; 
darkness that he shook his head. 

‘Nor have I,’ said she. 

They stood aimlessly, looking into the fast darkening room. 
They had no occupation but to await the coming up of the water, 
and they were strangers who had never so much as beheld each 
other’s faces by full daylight. The wind and the water went 
sweeping by outside, and in the house were ghostly sounds of 
doors and windows stealthily tried and shaken. 

‘Had we not better go up to the attic while we can?’ asked 
the man by-and-by. 

She assented, and they went inward to the dark core of the 
house. The inky solitude below was full of creakings and rust- 
lings; above shone a square of yellow light, revealing a steep 
ladder. A lighted lantern had been left for them in the attic, 
together with food and warm wrappings. 

‘I will fetch the lantern,’ said he, and swung himself quickly 
upward. 

She stood below, holding fast to the side of the ladder. His 
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and she saw through the 
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quick step sounded above her head; the light shifted and bright 
ened, she saw his face in a quick illumination; then the light 
whirled towards and beyond her, down, down, into the darkness 
and crashed upon the stairs. Her breath stood still; she hada 
sickening feeling of being left alone. Assurance of her com- 
panion’s safety reached her, however, in the form of an impreca- 
tion, checked, indeed, but hearty, uttered about two feet above 
her, 

‘The handle of the lantern was loose,’ said he, as he came to 
her level. ‘I'll go down and fetch it up.’ 

‘No, don’t! it is too dark. Please don’t! let us go up.’ 

She had found his arm in the darkness and held him back, 
In the darkness, which was much the blacker for that brief inter- 
position of light, they made their way into the attic, and crossing 
it carefully, afraid of the low roof, afraid of unseen stumbling- 
blocks, afraid of returning upon the yawning aperture, made their 
way to the grey square of the window. Here they found a large 
box upon which they sat down. They spoke but little; there 
were so few things left worth utterance in such an hour as this, 
By-and-by, as their eyes grew accustomed to the dimness, they 
discerned the general character of their surroundings. There was 
a table near them with food; there were boxes and bundles anda 
couple of old pictures, brought up hither apparently when the 
tide began to rise. In the middle lay the black square through 
which they had made entrance; at the far end a rough heap of 
straw was dimly distinguished, and from this came restless gnaw- 
ings, scrapings, and rustlings, causing the woman to shrink and 
shudder. 

‘I suppose they are rats,’ she said once, when the sounds grew 
louder. 

‘TI suppose so; do you mind very much ?’ 

‘No, if we could only see them.’ 

Again for a while they were silent, hearing the little sounds 
within and the ever-increasing sounds without. 

At last the man stood up, and passing his hand across his face 
said, ‘Oh! this is very cold-blooded! They used to torture 
witches so, fixed to a stake, when the tide was coming up.’ 

He moved to and fro impatiently, and stood still by the table. 

* Could you not eat something ?’ 

‘No, thank you.’ 

He broke himself a piece of bread, and, returning to the win- 
dow, ate a few mouthfuls. He pushed open the lattice and leaned 
out. 


The water was rising rapidly, and was already washing on the 
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window of the room below. He turned back towards her a face of 
dismay ; hers as she sat within the room was not clearly visible, 
but her attitude was calm and undisturbed. He sighed and came 
back quietly to sit beside her. But his quietness was of short 
duration. He asked, after a few minutes, ‘ Would you not like to 
go out upon the roof? We shall have to doit sooner or later, and 
I don’t think we should feel quite so much imprisoned.’ 

‘Oh yes, let us go. Is there a trap-door?’ 

‘I don’t think there is. I looked just now. But I can get up 
through the window—the roof is close above—and then I can 
help you.’ 

He set his foot on the window-sill, and thrust his head and 
shoulders through the narrow opening. ‘Oh yes, it is quite easy. 
But how it blows! We had better have some of those shawls.’ 

She brought them and handed them out, watched him draw 
himself up, and then mounted in her turn from box to window- 
ledge, and, reaching her hands upwards, found herself lifted safely 
to the summit. 

The surge of wind and water was terrific; her hat was blown 
away at once, and she was blinded by her hair. When she had 
freed her face, and drawn up her shawl over her head, she was 
able to perceive that the roof was formed of two long parallel 
gables, and that between them, at each end, a stack of chim- 
neys rose from a solid platform. They went forward to the 
more sheltered group, and sat down on the block of brickwork at 
the base. They had before them the wide desolate expanse of 
waters; below them torrents ran thundering between dwelling 
and outhouses; and in the pauses of the cannonade that beat the 
walls, and of the rushing and rending sounds within, they heard 
asouthern wind drifting with sighs between the chimneys. There 
was no token of life, no light, no sound of hope. Yet they felt a 
sense of relief and freedom in being here, where they could see 
and know what was befalling. 

‘Oh, this is better!’ said she, and lifted up her face to breathe 
the fresher air. 

‘One would say,’ said he, watching the dark cameo of her face, 
as it detached itself from the straight line of masonry, ‘that you 
had a kind of enjoyment of all this.’ 

‘In a sense 1 have. There is so much space and power. And 
there is the feeling of having for once put action and responsibility 
out of oue’s hands. There is nothing now which it can possibly 
be one’s duty to do.’ ; 

‘You don’t feel any fear of death, then ?’ 

‘I fear it physically, of course—the actual drowning and chok- 
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ing-—ah, don’t let us talk of it. But at least we shall have had 
this hour of freedom and rest.’ 

‘I could bear it better,’ he returned, ‘ if there were any element 
of struggle. To sit still in a cage until death chooses to come 
and put an end to you—that’s horrible !’ 

She turned towards him and seemed to consider his point of 
view until it became hers, for she shuddered and said, ‘It igs 
horrible !’ 

There was silence again between them for a little while, 
Again, when her face was bent forward, he was able to watch its 
outline. Surely she was younger than he had supposed. 

‘ What made you stay ?’ he asked suddenly. She hesitated a 
little. 

‘What made you ?’ 

‘I hardly know, more than what I said—that nobody cared 
much whether I did or not, and that I did not care much myself, 
But I am older than you, and I have had about as much out of 
life as it will ever give me.’ 

‘TI don’t think that it need be a question of age how much one’s 
life is worth. Mine did not matter to anyone, either; and it was 
not very easy or hopeful for myself. I had wanted so much, and 
had to learn that I must do with so little. Of course it is not 
noble to care s» much about one’s own petty happiness, but oh! 
one does care! And then, all at once, here was a way of escape, 
not selfish, but to help happier people, and... . it seemed the 
key to everything when you stood up in the boat and said that 
you would stay.’ 

‘ Yet,’ said he, ‘I could not help wondering, as we stepped out, 
whether what we were really giving to those young lovers was 
only time to lose their love for each other, even in remembrance. 
For death can only destroy the future, but life can destroy the 
past, too.’ 

‘ Are you sorry, then, that you stayed ?’ 

There was a little note of mockery in the question, or his con- 
science created it. 

‘No; it seemed the thing to do. One can but act in the 
present. And even if a man could know certainly that death 
would keep their love for them, and life would lose it, he could 
hardly bring himself to say, “Then let death come.” It takes 
Apollo to give death when he is asked for the best gift. But yet, 
what a chance for two lovers to have died together so !’ 

She drew a rather deeper breath and made no spoken answer. 

Down at the far horizon the late moon was rising, vague and 
cloudy. A ghostly light, bringing in its wake mysterious shadows, 
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spread slowly as the moon drowsily lifted herself, and dropped the 
mists from her shoulders. The man, looking down, in this clearer 
light, to the water, started and said, ‘It is coming up much 
faster.’ 

She stooped and looked. Then their eyes, lifting, sought each 
other. Both faces were pale in the moonlight. On both sat the 
human shrinking from this upward crawling fate. Yet it was 
something to see each other. 

‘How long is it to morning?’ she asked. 

He drew out his watch, but there came a cloud across the moon 
and they had to wait. 

‘It is just past twelve,’ said he. 

‘Perhaps they will come out by moonlight.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said he. But neither of them had any trust in 
the hope. 

He had seen in the moment when they looked at each other 
that she was indeed younger than his first supposition, though 
hardly so young as his second. She might be five-and-twenty. 
It was not the face of a girl. She had returned to her former 
position, and now, leaning back against the chimney, lifted up her 
face to the sky. Her eyes were closed and her lips drawnin. There 
was but time to look once before the lips curved again to a smile, 


and the eyes opened to a calm gaze. 

The man sitting by her heard the changing and deepening 
tone of the water as it came up and up. 

‘You are too young for this,’ said he abruptly. 

His voice had changed and deepened like the tone of the 


water. ; 
‘No, no,’ she answered after a moment. ‘ Don’t trouble about 


b 


me. 

‘I do trouble about you. It’s horrible! horrible!’ 

She again kept silence for a little space; then she said: 
‘When I heard you say—that—in the boat, and get up to stay, 
I felt, suddenly, as if it was a cruel thing not to stay wich you, 
too—as well as to save them.’ 

She had been obliged to speak the last words loudly; for the 
wind rose suddenly and fiercely, aud the shock of the water broke 
noisily on the walls And as she ceased came a terrible crash ; 
the whole building creaked and swayed; there were heavy splashes 
in the water, and water spouted over them as they caught and 
clung to each other. Long hair was blown before his face. They 
held each other fast, panting and trembling. She freed a hand, 
and drew aside her hair. ‘There was a sound of water, running, 
trickling, and dropping. The calm moon, pursuing her leisurely 
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pathway, passed out from behind a cloud, and showed them that 
the platform at the other end of the house had given way, and the 
stack of chimneys opposite had fallen. 

‘ If it had been these !’ said she. 

They crouched nearer together, each still holding to the other, 
The fear in each mind now was the fear of being divided, of losing 
all human companionship. The waters were rising faster, rising, 
as it seemed, with a malignant, hungry joy. 

‘It can’t be long now,’ said the man. 

‘ No,’ said she. 

There were a few more lifelong moments in which they sat 
silent, breathing hard. The wild gust of wind abated; the moon 
found a wide, open archway among the clouds; the face of the 
waters grew by comparison still again. 

‘ And so,’ said he, ‘it was for me you stayed, and even at the 
end I can’t go away in peace without pulling down some one else. 
And you, who stayed, are a stranger, and we shall die here together, 
strangers. Oh, the irony of this world! All my life I have been 
rolitary and deserted. It has been my fault—no doubt it has been 
my fault; and now life is over. It’s all too late, and there’s no 
time.’ 

She remained silent, and the monotonous pulse of the water 
throbbed below. 

‘But if, by any miracle, we should be saved, at least we know 
each other now,’ said he. 

‘Do we? Well, the depths, perhaps, of each other, but not the 
shallows. If we were to be saved, we should feel like friends till 
we came to land, and then you would go your way, and I mine; 
and if we were to meet once a week for a twelvemonth, we should 
speak to each other at first, and then we should nod and smile, and 
by-and-by we should pass and take no notice. No, what knowledge 
-or friendship we have, does not belong to this life!’ 

¢ You believe, then, in another ?’ 

‘It is hardly that I believe in another life, so much as that I 
can’t believe in death. We could not be capable of so much, and 
desirous of so much, and nothing come. We have not half enough. 
I feel so much, much more. No, I am not afraid. There’s more.’ 

He in his turn was silent. Perhaps he forbore, out of pity, to 
put forth a word against her hope; perhaps in his soul, too, a like 
hope, which he had taken to be long dead, began to stir and 
murmur. 

The moon had put on, minute by minute, a fuller glory ; it was 
illumining an arch of clouds, and beyond the arch lay measureless, 
liquid, lucid depths. She looked, and pointed upward. The full 
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glow shone on her face. He saw in her dark eyes a slow ineffable 
softening ; in all the lines of her features breathed a spirit of ex- 
ultant reception. 

‘The open doorway of infinity,’ said he, fitting to this radiance 
its apt poetic description, but without anything of the poet’s 
rapture or belief. Her lips moved to a recognising smile. 

‘ And can you look up to that and despair ?’ she asked. 

‘That has no voice for me. It is too far off, too silent, too 
unmoved. That glory may come back, as serene, to look down on 
my drowned face. But you have come to die with me. What 
hope there is in life or death, you have shown me. I don’t know 
that it is lasting or that it is good for much ; but such as it is, it 
comes from you.’ 

Again the water came rushing over the fallen chimneys, and 
they looked out in momentary apprehension. But the sudden 
torrent subsided, and the waters went on rising again slowly as 
before. 

He then quietly proceeded: ‘ One thinks of life as the life one 
has known. To-night a glimpse has come to me of something 
that seems to make life worth going on with. It may be life on 
the other side of a division; I can’t tell. I don’t want to be 
carried back into the old life, but I do want life—the life that I 
nearly saw jvst now, when we thought that our time was upon us. 
And JI have found you, standing with me upon the brink. We do 
not know each other, you say ; we are not friends, and we can’t be. 
Idon’t know. I only know that I would neither go on nor back, 
alone.’ 

Her hand, which still clung to his arm, trembled, and was 
withdrawn, and in the next moment stole softly into his. 

They sat quite silent, and the endless night drewon. Memories 
rose before each of them of hopes and dreams that had once been 
all in all, and now were small and faint and immeasurably distant. 
Around then, rising always, surged the persistent waters. Now 
and again gusts of wind awoke suddenly and brought a sweep of 
waves over the submerged masonry. 

Presently, oozing drops began to creep between the chimneys, 
behind them. 

‘We must go up higher,’ said the man. 

They quitted their sheltered nook, and mounting, stood upen 
the platform of brickwork. The wind flung itself upon them in 
fury. They clung to the chimneys and to each other, and for a 
few minutes stood so, battling strenuously to keep their foothold. 

The man cried out suddenly, ‘Oh! if there were only some 
place for you! Itistoo hardadeath for you. Iam sosorry for you.’ 

VOL. LIII. NO. CCXI. U 
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And even while he spoke the water was up about their feet, 
snatching and dragging at them. 

‘I am not sorry,’ she answered. ‘And oh, no! it is not hard; 
it is the best moment life has ever brought me!’ 

Her voice was blown away as it crossed her lips. It was only 
because they were uttered at his ear that he could hear her words, 
And his, of reply, the winds snatched and carried away for ever. 
The time of words was over. There was nothing now but hard- 
drawn breath, and the vain struggle of resistance, and then, a 
placid moon, shining over a waste of floods. 


CLEMENTINA BLACK, 





At the Y. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ MEHALAH’ AND ‘JOHN HERRING,’ 
Ev. 
THE LEFI ARM, 


To the left. The wind came stronger, colder, and more cruel. 
Utter blackness to the north-east, as though an avalanche of snow 
were threatening to fall and bury the entire world. To the west 
and south, here and there a star sparkled feebly. Ephraim feared 
lest, in his haste, he might pass Bridget. It was likely that she, 
hearing a step on the road, would stand back against the hedge, 
hoping to remain unobserved, Therefore, at intervals, he called 
her by name. 

Every now and then he stood still and listened. He could 
hear nothing but the moan of the wind among the grass, and the 
distant roar of the moor. ‘The roar of the moor’ is a familiar 
token, in these parts, of approaching storm from the north-east. 
It is occasioned by the wind among the granite tors and furzy 
brakes of Dartmoor. The roaring is like the roaring of the sea. 
Every now and then, when he stood still, he felt impelled to turn 
back and take the road to the right. Perhaps he was wrong. 
Perhaps Bridget was speeding, head down, along the right branch 
of the Y. If so, every step he took, every step she took, were 
separating them more certainly, more fatally. But then the 
thought arose also, if he were to turn back, the chance was much 
the same that he was missing her. He had elected the left road. 
He must pursue it, and abide by the consequences. 

Presently he heard the tramp of a trotting horse, and then the 
sound of wheels behind him. He looked back and saw a pair of 
widening lights approaching. He resolved to stop the conveyance, 
and beg a lift of a mile, or ask the driver, if unable to take him, 
to keep his eye open for a young female, and to tell her that 
Ephraim Doidge was behind. As the lights came up, the young 
man stepped forward and held out his hand, and shouted. 

‘Hallo!’ exclaimed a familiar voice. ‘Eph Doidge here! 
Why, what the deuce has brought you out on Heathfield on such 
a night as this?’ 

The driver had recognised the young man as he stood in the 
halo of the carriage-lamp. 

‘What! Farmer Jeffry! Will you give me a lift for a mile 
or two?’ 
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‘To be sure. Jump up behind, beside Susanna. My old 
woman is at my side, and takes up her proper seat and half of 
mine—you couldn’t thrust a straw between us,’ 

So Ephraim got into the seat in the cart behind, beside the 
young girl worth three thousand pounds whom his father had 
determined he should marry. 

Ephraim was on the left, to windward. 

‘Will you mind opening the big umbrella, Mr. Eph ?’ asked 
Susan Jeffry. ‘The wind nigh cuts my head off, and my ear feels 
like a thing dead. I reckon we shall have hail or snow before 
many minutes are by.’ 

‘If you particularly wish it,’ answered Ephraim; ‘ but I am on 
the look-out for some one whom I want to overtake, and with the 
umbrella open I might miss—the—the party.’ 

‘Oh! as for that,’ said Susanna, ‘father will keep his eye 
open. Won't you, father?’ She nudged the farmer in his back, 
‘Mr. Eph is expecting to overtake a gentleman, and he wants you 
to look out for him along the road.’ 

‘I think I should be happier looking out myself, said 
Ephraim. 

‘Oh! if it be too much trouble for you to hold the umbrella 
over me, never mind. I dare say my ear will get frost-bitten and 
drop off. I’ve heard of such things, and it feels like it.’ 

Ephraim was obliged to unfurl the huge gingham umbrella. 

‘Not that way, Mr. Eph. It will be turned inside out unless 
you put him with his nozzle to the eye of the wind.’ 

The great screen cut off all the left side of the road, and 
Susanna sat on the right and obscured that. Ephraim sighed. 
He must trust to Farmer Jeffry’s keen eye. He was depressed, 
and turned over his difficulties in his head. 

‘You are mighty diverting I must say,’ observed Susanna. 
‘ And it’s snug here behind, with father and mother in front of us 
as a wall of flesh, and the great umbrella against the wind.’ 

Ephraim cast furtive glances over his shoulder. If they passed 
Bridget, he might see her thus. 

‘You haven't dropped anything, have you?’ asked Susan. 

‘ No, miss.’ 

‘Because I thought possibly you might have lost your tongue.’ 

‘It is not that,’ said Ephraim; ‘but Iam so much afraid of 
passing my—my friend in the dark.’ 

‘I'll keep my eyes open for you,’ said Susan; ‘I shall have 
nothing else to occupy me. I suppose now your thoughts are 
mighty agreeable, and I shouldn’t object to pay a penny for them.’ 

Without paying our penny we may read them. 
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Ephraim was thinking that almost certainly he was on the 
wrong road. He could not be quite certain. Bridget’might 
have obtained a lift. If he was on the wrong road, and every 
step of the horse were carrying ,him farther from Bridget,'then 
his fate and hers were decided. Providence had interfered to 
separate them for ever. It would(ke in vain for him now to retrace 
his steps with any hope of finding her. Should he return to the 
Y and take the right road, she would by this time have got on 
so far ahead that he might not hope to overtake her. That choice 
of the left arm of the Y had sealed his fate. Bridget was not to 
be his wife. Had Heaven intended him to take her, he would not 
have gone astray to the left. Then he considered that the only 
commandment with promise is that which bids a son honour and 
obey his father. If he took Bridget, he went against his father’s 
wishes, and how could he hope that God’s blessing would rest on 
the disobedient son? His intention on setting out had been right. 
He had desired to undo a wrong once done. At the Y stood the choice 
between two rights, as he now perceived—the right due to Bridget, 
and the right due to his father. He could not fulfil his duty to both 
when they conflicted. Providence had decided for him, and had 
given him his direction which was to determine his future. 

He was sorry for Bridget, very sorry. He grieved that she 
should be exposed to the storm with a sad heart and a heavy 
load. But what could he do? Nothing. The possibility of 
doing anythirg was taken from him when he turned to the left. 
The part of a wise man is to take advantage of circumstances as 
they arise, and to accommodate himself to the situation into which 
he has dropped. That five-and-twenty pounds lying on the 
table! It was really too bad of Bridget to refuse it. If she had 
accepted the money, then the score against him would have been 
wiped out, and he need no longer have felt uneasy. It was incon- 
siderate of Bridget; it was unkind, it was wicked. A bitter 
emotion rose in his heart against her. 

‘There comes the hail!’ cried Susanna, drawing closer to het 
companion. ‘Do please, Eph, hold the umbrella with a firmer 
hand! Before long we shall be at Hurdwick.’ Ephraim grasped 
the umbrella-stick shorter. The hail roared over them, the road 
whitened in a minute. 

Suddenly Farmer Jeffry drew up, and turned his face. 

‘Now, Eph Doidge,’ he called,‘ where are you bound for? 
Here we are at the gate of the lane down to Hurdwick. If you 
are going on to Tavistock, I must set you down. But I recom- 
mend that you come in, and have some supper with us, and stay 
at least till the storm has swept past, if you will not bide the night ’ 
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‘I must go home,’ said the young man, hesitatingly; ‘I have 
not passed the person I wished to overtake. So I must return,’ 

‘Nonsense, man!’ exclaimed Jeffry ; ‘ walk all the way back to 
Longabrook in the dark and hail, and at this time! Pshaw! you 
do nothing of the sort. You come in and have supper and a glass 
of toddy. T’ll tell you what you shall do. You shall sleep here; 
to-morrow I must be going your way—I am about to buy some 
bullocks of Farmer Tickle—and I'll drive you to your own 
door.’ 

The hail tore down, hard and heavy as bullets. 

‘Well, don’t keep us waiting,’ said Jeffry impatiently. ‘ There, 
I decide for you.’ He whipped the horse, and drove down the 
lane to his farm through an avenue of stunted ash. 

All were glad to escape out of the biting cold and driving ice- 
bullets into shelter, and light, and heat. 

A good supper by a blazing hearth off hot beefsteak-pudding, 
with a bowl of steaming punch, completed the work of soothing 
and satisfying Ephraim. This was the reward of right doing, of 
honouring his father, and taking the road towards fulfilment of 
his commands. Ephraim’s spirits revived; he no longer thought 
of Bridget save as a misguided, inconvenient person. He 
became chatty, told a good story, cut a dry joke, chaffed Mrs. 
Jeffry, and became sentimental towards Susanna ; the more punch 
he drank, the more certain he became that he was morally right. 
Jeffry was a jolly farmer of the old school, who liked his grog, and 
hated Radicals and blue riband ; he replenished Ephraim’s glass as 
often as it was emptied. After a while he rose. ‘A good man 
cares for his beast,’ he said; ‘one secret of my success in life, 
young man, is that I never trust anyone to do anything without 
running my eye over his work. Now I’ve had my supper I'll go 
and see that Turpin has had his.’ 

After that, Mrs. Jeffry went out to see that the rare stone- 
china bowl in which the punch had been brewed was washed and 
put away. She believed it was a rare piece and of fabulovs value. 
A gentleman had all but offered her 501. for it. Simple soul, it 
was not worth more than five shillings, Believing it to be valu- 
able, it was bequeathed by codicil to Susanna and her heirs and 
assigns for ever. 

Thus the two young people were left together by the fireside 
in the settle. A rod ran across the room, and a green curtain 
hung on it. This curtain was drawn so as to exclude all draughts 
from and include every element of coziness about the fire. Mr. Jeffry 
was away for halfan hour. His wife did not return. The cleaning 
of the punch-bowl led to other cleanings, and the cleanings to 
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polishings, and the polishings to putting away. When Farmer 
Jeffry’s red face appeared through the curtains, Ephraim and 
Susanna were seated so close beside each other on the settle that, 
to use the farmer’s own expression, ‘you could not have thrust 
a straw between them.’ 

Then Ephraim, looking very red, what with the punch, and 
the heat of the fire, and proximity to Susanna, said, ‘ Farmer 
Jeffry, if you've no objection, we two here will put our horses 
together for life’s journey.’ 

‘That’s well,’ answered the burly father. ‘If Susanna is 
agreeable, I’m not particular. What! the punch gone? We 
must have another brew to solemnise the occasicn.’ 

The cold drive, the warmth of the kitchen, the good fare, com- 
bined to make Ephraim sleep soundly that night. He dreamed 
that he came to Longabrook in a cart, and pulled up at the door 
and shouted to his father that he had brought home a wife. Then 
he drew a sack out of the cart, and put it down in the kitchen, and 
thrust his hand in and pulled out a plump, apple-cheeked wife, 
and put her down on the settle. Then he thrust his hand in again, 
and pulled out another plump, apple-cheeked wife, and put her also 
on the settle; then again, and again, and again, till a whole row 
occupied the settle, and still he went on pulling them out of the 
sack. The next lot he arranged upon the mantelpiece, and when 
that was full, he drew out more and more, and set them all in 
order, side by side, on the window-sill, and still they were not 
done ; he kept on diving with his arm and drawing out more, and 
these he ranged on the shelves of the dresser, and yet he had not 
done. He stood and rubbed his eyes, and put his hand in his 
pocket for his handkerchief, and when he drew that forth, there fell 
out of it another apple-cheeked wife. He had a plug of cotton-wool 
in his ear, and he pulled that out, and stood looking at it with 
bewilderment—he had drawn out with it another apple-cheeked 
wife. Then he went to the sack again, and continued drawing 
them out and putting them in all the rooms—in the parlour which 
was never used, on all the little glass-bead mats on the parlour 
table, in the cupboard where his aunt kept her cordials; in the 
back kitchen he put one into each of the saucepans and empty jam- 
pots, into the brown jar for the salt, into the bread-pan, and the 
cake-pan, and the vegetable-basket. There was no coming to an 
end of the wives, and they were all alike, indistinguishable from 
each other, and all exactly like Susanna. Then—as he was 
becoming hopeless of accommodating more, and weary to death of 
the endless apple-cheeks—all at once another face looked in at the 
window, a sad, beautiful face with large dark eyes and black hair, 
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and instantly all the apple-cheeked wives shrivelled up and 
squealed and were gone. 

After that his dream changed. He thought he was in the 
village shop, that he leaned across the counter and ordered one yard 
and three-quarters of wife. ‘ How will you have her cut ?’ asked 
the shopman, ‘on the square or on the cross, and cheap or the 
best article we have in stock?’ ‘On the square, of course, and of 
the very best.’ Then the shopman took down a roll and began to 
measure wife out against the brass measure let into the counter, 
and cut and gave it over to Ephraim, who looked hard at it and 
said, ‘I fear it is all dressing.’ ‘Shake and see,’ was the answer. 
Then he began to shake the yard and three-quarters of wife, and 
clouds of dressing flew out, and he shook and shook, and more and 
more dressing came out of her, and the substance became momen- 
tarily thinner. The shopman remonstrated ; it was not fair to try 
the nature of wife so—nowadays they are dressed up to the extreme, 
and there is none to be got of unsophisticated sound warp and 
woof, Then all at once a hand came and tore the flimsy gauze 
from top to bottom, and before him stood Bridget. 

Eplraim woke with a start, and found that he had slept late. 
He rose and dressed, and came downstairs with a feeling of de- 
pression weighing on his spirits, the effects of the dream, he 
supposed. He did what he could to make himself agreeable at 
breakfast, and during the morning he hung about Susanna under 
pretence of helping her in her work, but actually hindering her. 
The feeling of chill on his heart remained, he could not shake 
it off. 

After dinner, Turpin was put in harness, and Farmer Jeffry 
was ready to drive him to Longabrook. 

The day was bright, but the wind was still in the east, bitterly 
cold. The moor was eased in a panoply of icy granules. In the 
road the wheels had crushed the hailstones into dirty ice. The 
sun was powerless to thaw the frozen envelope. Dartmoor was one 
white dazzling range, and the granite crags rose out of the hail 
and snow black as coal. 

Ephraim and the farmer conversed together all the way, on the 
prospects of the young man and the merits of Susanna. As they 
spun down the hill they emerged from the hail coating upon dark 
moist earth. In the valleys ail was thaw and water. There Eph 
saw the roof of the shop where lust night he had purchased a yard 
and three-quarters of wife. Involuntarily he looked behind him 
into the bottom of the cart to see if the sack of apple-faced wives 
was there. Then the trap whirled into the village street. 

‘Hallo! What is up here?’ asked Farmer Jeffry, drawin 
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in Turpin sharply. A good many men and a great many women 
were assembled about the door of the ‘ Stag’s Head.’ 

‘Anything wrong? What’s all this about?’ asked Jeffry, 
pulling up at the tavern door. 

Some of those addressed looked hard at Ephraim and said, with 
a shrug of the shoulders, ‘It be no concern of ours. Ask he.’ 

‘But what is the matter, Tooke?’ inquired the young man, 
descending from the cart. 

‘You'd better go in and see with your own eyes,’ answered the 
man addressed. 

‘Can no one tell me?’ asked Jeffry. ‘Be you all tongue- 
tied ?’ 

‘Her be lying in the parlour,’ answered Tooke, ‘and Widow 
Spry has the baby.’ 

‘Poor thing, I doubt if that will live after a night in the 
storm,’ said another man. 

‘He ought to be tore in pieces,’ muttered one woman. 

‘I'd like to seatt his head with a cleaver,’ said another. 

Ephraim’s blood curdled. Jeffry was elbowing his way in at 
the door; the young man followed him. 

‘Us have telegraphed for the crowner,’ said the landlord. ‘ It’s 
a crowning case, and no mistake.’ 

‘Who is dead? Is it an accident?’ 

‘ A sort of accident done of purpose, I should think,’ said a man. 
‘If you drive a dog into water too strong and deep for him to swim, 
you don’t reckon it an accident if he drowns. If a young woman 
and a babe be sent out of house at nights in a storm, to wander on 
Heathfield, I reckon it be hardly an accident if they both starve 
of cold.’ 

‘But who can she be?’ asked Jeffry, pushing up to the table, 
on which lay Bridget, stiff and dead. ‘Poor thing, poor thing, 
she don’t belong to these parts by the look of her.’ 

‘Mr. Eph Doidge can tell y’ best who her be,’ said the land- 
lady. 

‘Who is she, Eph? How do you know anything about her?’ 

Then the women’s tongues were loosed. Ephraim stood white, 
stunned, speechless, beside the form of the dead girl. In the 
window was Mrs. Spry, trying to pour warm milk down the throat 
of the child. 

*Can’t you speak, Eph ?’ asked the farmer. 

‘No; I reckon he can’t,’ said the landlady; ‘he can’t for very 
shame. Ask Betty Spry. Her knows most about it.’ 

‘Then for God’s sake tell me,’ exclaimed Jeffry, turning to the 
widow. 
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Retty told the story in her own way, with exaggerations and 
suppressions. She told what she had learned or guessed, proud to 
be of consequence for a day, proud of possessing information shared 
by none of her gossips, and, in her eagerness to give herself impor- 
tance, accentuating, aggravating every painful detail. 

‘Do y’ want to know who her be?’ she asked. ‘ Well, I tell 
you, true as Gospel. I’m not one to make up lies. I’m not so 
daring as todo that. Not on half-a-crown a week and a shilling 
out for rent. I couldn’t do it on the money. It ain’t expected 
of me. Thicky [yonder] poor maiden be one as knew Mr. Eph in 
Amerikay or Ireland, or some of them foreign parts, and her came 
after him with the baby, because they’d been married out there. 
But Mr. Eph he wanted to have some one else nearer home, so he 
wouldn’t let her bide here, but drove her out of my house, which 
be comfortable enough for one shilling a week rent. It mayn’t be 
grand as that of some folks, but it’ll keep out rain and cold.’ 

‘Her came to my door yesterday,’ said a woman, ‘and axed 
the way to Longabrook, and whether Mr. Doidge lived there. I 
put her in the road, poor soul, but she looked then ready to drop 
with starvation and weariness.’ 

‘It were not yesterday, but the day afore,’ threw in another. 

‘Was it? Well, it may have been. I can’t say, but-—~’ 

‘Mrs. Spry, go on with your story,’ said Jeffry, whose face had 
become crimson as a peony. 

‘I reckon them hardhearted ones at Longabrook wouldn’t take 
her in,’ said the second woman, who would have her say. ‘ And 
her’d have perished of cold that night if Betty Spry hadn’t had 
the bowels of compassion to take her in and give her something to 
eat.’ 

‘T’ve but a loaf of bread a week from the Board,’ observed 
Mrs. Spry. ‘If ‘I’ve done good, I'll be rewarded for it, I knows. 
The promise is in Scripture for a cup of cold water, and I gave her 
a cup of hot tea, and to that buttered eggs and some rashers of 
bacon, though, the Lord knows, I’m not one to afford such 
luxuries.’ 

* How came she to leave your house ?’ asked Jeffry. 

‘Mr. Eph Doidge and his father turned her out last night 
when it was dark and threatening snow. You see, they didn’t 
want no scandal about her ; so they gave her money and threatened 
her with the police and Exeter gaol if she didn’t go off that very 
night.’ 

‘Good God! Is this true ?’ 

‘May I die this minute if it be not Gospel truth,’ said Mrs. 
Spry. ‘They gave her twenty-four pounds, and old Mr. Doidge 
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has the brazen impudence to say it were five-and-twenty. But it 
were not. Four-and-twenty, and not a threepenny bit more. I 
counted the money myself. The poor thing would take none of it. 
Her went away and let it lie, all four-and-twenty pounds, on the 
table.’ 

Suddenly Jeffry turned on Ephraim, his face purple with anger, 
the great veins of his brow puffed with blood. He caught him by 
his shoulder in his vice-like left hand, and said, ‘ Ephraim! answer 
me at once. Do you know this unfortunate girl ?’ 

Ephraim’s stitf lips refused a reply. He tried to speak, but 
could not. Everything swam before his eyes. He had only half 
heard what had been said around him. 

‘Answer me,’ thundered the farmer; ‘answer me by your 
cowardly silence, or by a word as a man.’ 

Ephraim put his hand to his brow. He did not answer. He 
could not take his thoughts or eyes off the calm, cold face on the 
tavern table. 

‘Is that your child?’ asked Jeffry, pointing with the butt end 
of the whip to the babe on Mrs. Spry’s knees. 

A cry from the widow. ‘ The darling! the dear lamb! the 
pretty dove! It be dying, dying! Come, Mr. Eph, and take a 
last look at your own child whom you have killed.’ 

Then Jeffry’s fury mastered him. He clenched his teeth, and 
with his left hand grasping Ephraim, he swung him round the table 
where the dead woman lay, up and down the room, men and 
women making way for him and applauding, and lashed into him 
with the gig whip across back and shoulders and thighs. ‘* You 
came sneaking after my Susanna, did you! you came eating my 
beefsteak and drinking my rum, did you! and toasting your shins 
over my fire, and laying your cursed head under my roof, did you! 
And all the while this poor soul was wandering houseless, shiver- 
ing, starving on the moor; and as you turned in on my feather 
tyes (bed), she laid her down in the snow to wake no more.’ He 
cut him across the face, and then, full of disgust and abhorrence, 
he turned the whip in his hand, and brought the plated handle 
down with all the force of his heavy arm on Ephraim’s head. Then 
he let go. 

Ephraim spun and staggered with extended arms, like a 
drunken man, dowa the room, grasped the table to prevent himself 
from falling, lost consciousness for a moment, and woke with a 
start to find himself at the fork of the Y, murmuring to himself 
perplexedly— 

‘If you go to the right you are sure to go wrong, 
If you go to the left you go right.’ 
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The night was dark. The wind was raving among the distorted 
fir-trees behind the sign-post. 

‘No,’ said Ephraim, ‘ never to the left. Always to the right. 
How could I doubt it? Right always must be right. So—to the 
right.’ 


Vv. 
THE RIGHT ARM. 


Epnraim ran along the road to the right. Right must be 
right, whatever old saws might say. And right he was in this— 
that Bridget had actually taken the arm that turned to the right. 
Along that road, leading due south, Bridget was hurrying with 
but one wish burning in her heart, to place as great a distance as 
she could between herself and the place where her faith in manly 
integrity had been killed, and where she had met with such 
humiliation. No wounds torture and canker like broken confi- 
dence. 

She heard the voice of Ephraim behind her; then his tread as 
he ran. She stood back against the bank, sinking into a pillow of 
dry heath. He had seen her, however, and he stopped and stood 
before her. She uttered a cry of anger and contempt, and folding 
her arms and shawl about her child, and burying her face in them, 
shouldered and elbowed him off when he touched her. Then, 
when he drew her towards him, and tried to kiss her, she shook 
herself free with a gesture of indignation, and cried, ‘ What do 
you follow me for? Have you not done enough to crush and kill 
me? Keep your gold and gild your black heart with it, to hide 
its villanies. Go back! I will not be touched by you. I hate 
you! I despise you! Touch me again, and I will scream for 
help.’ 

‘Foolish girl!’ exclaimed Ephraim; ‘ you might scream your- 
self hoarse, and none would hear you on this moor. But what is 
the meaning of this temper? You run from me, you throw bitter 
words at me, and I am innocent of offence. Would I have come 
after you, dear Bridget, if I wanted to shake myself free? How 
came you to think so badly of me as to believe the lies my father 
told?’ 

‘ Were they lies, Eph ?’ 

‘Of course they were. On my honour I never sent him to you 
with money. I had no suspicion that he intended to see you, or I 
would not have been away. The old man lied because he wanted 
to be rid of you. There, Bridget, you must trust me again; I will 
marry you in three weeks. To-morrow is Sunday, and the banns 
shall be called for the first time.’ 
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‘Oh, Ephraim! is this true ?’ 

¢ True as I am alive, Bridget; I shall not be able to take you 
home to Longabrook, for my father turns me out of the house and 
alienates my inheritance to my brother because of you. But I 
will ask the Captain of Hogstor mine for work in the manganese, 
and I shall be able to maintain you, though not to give you the 
comfort I should desire.’ 

‘Your father turns you oxt ?’ 

‘Yes, Bridget.’ 

‘So did mine. Oh, Eph! we shall be united by privation and 
sorrow, and that is the firmest of bonds. I believe and trust you 
now, and nothing shall ever again shake my faith in you. You 
have made a sacrifice for me, as I made a sacrifice for you. Oh, 
God, forgive me that I ever mistrusted you!’ 

She laid her head on his breast and wept tears of joy. He put 
his arm round her, and the storm had lost its violence, and the 
cold its keenness to her. 

‘ Now, Bridget,’ he said gaily; ‘give me the child, we will go 
together through the village, and all shall see that I am not 
ashamed of you.’ 

They walked back side by side down the long hill, happy as 
children. He took her hand, and told her of his struggle with 
old Noah, and of the spitefulness of his aunt. They spoke of their 
plans for the future. There was a disused cottage in moderate 
repair that he might have for a small sum. He would do the 
necessary work himself to make it weathertight. When spring 
came they would look out for something better; but during the 
winter the manganese mine would enable him to keep the wolf 
from the door, and the thatch of the cottage would cover their 
heads. He asked her about her history since he had left Dublin; 
and her simple narrative filled him with compunction, and resolve 
to make amends for the past. She told him of the slights she had 
encountered, of her mother’s grief, of her father’s anger, and how 
she had been laughed to scorn when she spoke of her confidence in 
Ephraim's honour, and reliance on his promises. Now she would 
gladden her parents’ hearts by the news of her marriage. 

When they reached the village they found several men and 
women at their doors or in the street. Betty Spry had told all 
her neighbours of the girl’s flight and Ephraim’s pursuit. 

‘Good-evening, Mrs. Tooke! Good-night, Joe Crossman!’ 
Ephraim saluted every one he passed by name. ‘ You see I’ve got 
a bird, now I must look out for a cage in which to put her.’ 

In less than a month Bridget was Ephraim’s lawful wife, and 
they were settled into the little cottage on which he had set his eye, 
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Noah Doidge and Aunt Judith took no notice of what went on, 
‘It is no concern of mine,’ said the old man. ‘ Ephraim is of age 
and can suit himself. I am not yet in my second childhood, and 
I can suit myself.’ 

Ephraim was badly off. He had very little ready money, not 
enough to furnish the cottage; consequently he was forced to run 
into debt. The village shopkeeper was quite content to let him 
do so for groceries and bread and crockery, and a Tavistock furni- 
ture dealer let him have bed, chest of drawers, and table for a 
little ready money and some credit. Ephraim was a bit of a car- 
penter. He had tools of his own, which Mrs. Spry fetched for 
him from Longabrook, and with these he mended the windows, 
put strips of wood to the doors to keep out the cold, and made a 
few necessary articles for the kitchen. He bought an old sugar 
cask and cut it half down, and converted it into a backed chair 
for the fireside. 

The winter crept along, dull December, dreary January, a little 
bright weather in February, a raw and wretched March. The 
north and north-east winds prevailed, there was snow and frost, 
and when that went, mud and rain. A dreary time anywhere, 
most dreary in the deep valley in which Ephraim dwelt, for it lay 
to the north of the great hogsback of Heathfield, and so through 
winter caught little sun. It was appropriately called Chillaton. 
When the sky was enveloped in fog and cloud, the little low room 
with its tiny window was dark early in the evening and late in the 
morning. The workmen broke off from their tasks when day- 
light died, and the evenings seemed interminable. Then it was 
that the first shadows fell on the married life of Ephraim Doidge 
and Irish Breeches, as the impudent youngsters of Chillaton nick- 
named Bridget. If it had been possible for the young couple to 
associate with their fellows on good terms, all might have been 
well, but the women resented the advent of a foreigner into their 
midst; the farmers and their families held aloof from the young 
Doidyes, and Ephraim could not bring his mind to associate with 
the labourers. The farmers’ wives and daughters looked un- 
lovingly on the girl who had taken the place that might so much 
better have been occupied by a maiden of his own class and county 
and neighbourhood and faith ; and the farmers gave him the cold 
shoulder because he had defied and disobeyed his father. ‘He 
has stepped out of his class,’ said Jeffry, ‘and as he has made his 
bed, so must he lie.” Ephraim paid « visit now and then on 
Sundays to old acquaintances, but was not received with cordiality 
and invited toa meal. Hurt and dissatisfied he returned home in 
a sulk. He had found work at the manganese mine, but it did 
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not suit him. It was hard, and of a nature to which he was un- 
accustomed. He was a cleanly man, particular about his personal 
neatness, and the grime of the manganese was a daily offence. 
When he returned home in the evening he grumbled at his work, 
and was impatient because the soil would not wash out of his neck 
and hands. 

Nor did Bridget find her situation pleasant. She made no 
friends. She had always lived in a capital town, she was reserved 
and dignified. The women of Chillaton regarded her as proud 
and contemptuous ; she was better educated than they, and had 
no interest for the only thing that interested their narrow, empty 
minds, the scandal of the parish. Some few looked in cn Bridget 
with the intention of making acquaintance with her, but her cold- 
ness repelled them. Had she been a Dissenter, the chapel would 
have brought her into association with others, and religion served 
as a flux to unite; but she would not go near their meeting-house, 
nor attend the parish church. She set upa bracket in her kitchen 
on which was an image of the Blessed Virgin; and before this she 
hung her rosary and a pendent perpetual lamp. This alienated 
the neighbours from her more than anything else, and the local 
preacher fanned the dissatisfaction into a flame by preaching 
against the idolatries of Babylon and about the fires of Smithfield. 
The result was that one evening a stone was hurled through the 
window, it smashed the image and extinguished the light. 
Ephraim was in the house at the time. He rushed forth, caught 
the delinquent as he thought, and in a paroxysm of fury so mauled 
him, that he was summoned and fined for the assault. The young 
man who had thrown the stone was, however, not he who was mal- 
treated by Ephraim; by ill-luck Ephraim had attacked the son of 
the Captain of the mine, and this assault led to his dismissal. 
Then, for a while, he was without work and money: at last he 
went on the road, under the surveyor, breaking stones and clearing 
the water-table. 

There was a superiority in Bridget, due in measure to her 
town education. which the women recognised and resented ; and 
they revenged themselves for their consciousness of inferiority by 
saying that she had driven Ephraim into marrying her, that she 
had shown want of decency in pursuing him to England, and that 
she ought to have known better than make him quarrel with his 
father. If she went into a neighbour’s house where the women 
were talking, her appearance occasioned a dead silence. As she 
passed along the street or entered the little shop, she overheard 
offensive asides, and returned home in a fever of indignation. 
Ephraim did not sufficiently sympathise with her trouble. 
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‘ Pshaw!’ said he, ‘ that is the way of women. You don’t. belong 
to their set, so they spite you. That will wear off in time.’ 

‘I won’t go near them again.’ 

‘Then stay at home.’ 

Ephraim began to weary of the discontented mood of Bridget, 
and the resentment she harboured against those about her, 
Nothing pleased her. The hills were too high and close, they 
shut out the light. The clouds were perpetually over the sky. 
The weather was intolerable. The mud never dried up. No one 
passed along the lane; they might as well be planted in the 
Bog of Allan. There was no Catholic chapel near, and what 
would become of her soul cut off from all the sacred rites? The 
Devonshire people were odious. There was no fun in them. She 
had not heard a joke since she left Ireland. Ephraim himself 
was dull and tedious when he came home from work; he had 
nothing to say except that he disliked his work. It was not 
pleasant for her to have hints thrown at her in this way that she 
had turned him out of his inheritance. 

‘I never hinted anything of the sort,’ exclaimed Ephraim, 
surprised and indignant. He had sufficient of a soldier’s honour 
and manly generosity in him never to reproach her for the past. 
He took the blame entirely on himself. 

‘You do so every day. If you do not speak it, you look it.’ 

Ephraim rose from his seat ; the injustice nettled him, already 
predisposed to irritation. ‘Upon my word,’ he said, ‘ the people 
are excusable if they avoid you;’ he went out of the house and 
slammed the door behind him, so that the diamond panes in the 
window rattled. ‘This is intolerable,’ he said to himself; ‘if I 
cannot find peace in my own home, I shall go to the Stag’s Head.’ 
He was as good as his word. From that day he was often of an 
evening in the tavern. He did not drink much; he was never 
inebriated, but he sought his pleasure elsewhere than in home, 
and made companions of labouring men instead of seeking the 
society of his wife. She now saw much less of him, but when he 
did return he was in a better mood than formerly. He had taken 
enough to cheer him, and the experiences and anecdotes of his 
companions about the tavern fire had enlivened him. Bridget 
was angry at this, and reproached him whenever she saw his mood 
blithe, so that he began to dread his house door, expecting to 
have a wet cloth thrown over his heart the moment he passed 
through it. 

Bridget, unfortunately, was of a jealous temperament. Her 
loneliness and dissatisfaction furnished the suitable elements for 
jealousy to spring up and overmaster her. Now it fell out that 
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old Betty Spry’s daughter, "who had been in service, came home 
soon after Christmas. She was a remarkably pretty girl, with 
that exquisite complexion of white and rose which is seen nowhere 
in such perfection as in Devon. Her hair was like spun-gold. 
Ephraim had known her since she was a child, and in his genial 
nature spoke to her kindly whenever they met. He had been 
wont before her arrival to go occasionally into Betty Spry’s cottage 
and help the old woman with little jobs beyond her powers. He 
continued doing this after Christmas. Bridget watched him with 
suspicion and jealousy. He had the indiscretion one day to re- 
mark to his wife how pretty Lucy Spry was. He spoke in all 
simplicity, but Bridget fired up and answered, ‘she had no doubt 
he thought so, as he was always dancing after her.’ 

Ephraim’s eyes opened wide. He did not take in at first 
what Bridget meant; when he did he burst-out laughing. The 
idea of her being jealous of that little scatterbrain Lucy was too 
ridiculous to be entertained seriously. One Sunday morning 
Ephraim had been to church. Bridget sat at home by her window 
looking out discontentedly. Here was she in a land as good as 
heathen, without having heard mass since she left Ireland, or a 
prospect of hearing it again. How could she die in such a place? 

There had been much rain whilst her husband was away ; in- 
deed it seemed as though a waterspout must have broken over the 
hill, for a torrent swept across the lane ankle deep, where usually 
there was but a dribble. Dinner was ready; the little table was 
laid, but Ephraim did not arrive as early as usual. He would 
pretend that the sermon was long. She knew better. He was 
loitering in the churchyard, gossiping with the men, or sauntering 
along the lane with Lucy Spry. As this thought came into her 
mind, she heard voices, and, looking out of the window, saw 
Ephraim with old Betty and her daughter in the lane, arrested by 
thestream. The three were laughing, and Ephraim was evidently 
making a proposal to carry Betty over on his back, for the old 
woman drew back and slapped him on the arm. Then, without 
more ado, Ephraim caught Lucy up, and carried her in his strong 
arms through the water. When he got in the middle, where the 
current was most rapid and the water deepest, he made pretence 
that his strength was exhausted and he was going to drop her. 
Thereat Lucy screamed and threw her arms round his neck, and 
clung to him. Bridget’s eyes flashed, her cheeks flamed, and she 
dashed her hand against the window so that it rattled, and the 
noise woke the child in its cradle. It began to cry. She ran to 
it, snatched it to her roughly, and stood with glaring face, pant- 
ing bosom, and threatering brow in the midst of the room. The 
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stroke on the glass must have been heard by those without, but 
as Bridget was no longer at the window, they paid no regard to it, 

A minute after, Ephraim entered, smiling and fresh in colour, 
without a suspicion that he had offended Bridget. 

‘Well, dear wife! Dinner ready? I’m hungry as a hunter,’ 

She did not answer. 

‘Why, what is the matter now? Stepped out of bed wrong 
foot foremost again?’ Then he went up to her to kiss her. 

‘Don’t touch me!’ she cried, hoarse with rage and flaming 
jealousy. ‘ Run after that pretty Lucy outside whom you have 
been tossing and kissing. Shame on you—you, a married man,’ 

‘Good God!’ exclaimed Ephraim, ‘ you would not have me 
leave two women on the wrong side of the water to wait till the 
stream ran away! Is it a misdemeanour deserving of transporta- 
tion that I carry an old woman and her daughter through a torrent 
they must cross to reach home ?’ 

‘Indeed! Do you think I am not well aware why you are 
now never at home? You are glad enough that I do not go 
about to neighbours’ cottages to see your proceedings. No wonder 
the idiots here look at me as they do, and burst into titters 
behind me when I pass. Would that you had let me go my way 
when I ran from this place, and that I had not been such a fool 
as to listen to you. Then you might spend your time in helping 
the girls over the water, and taking of them what toll you 
liked!’ 

‘I have done you no wrong,’ answered Ephraim, commanding 
himself. ‘Be not unreasonable, Bridget; serve dinner and have 
done.’ 

‘f will not have done, she cried. ‘I have been with you 
long enough, insulting me, holding me up to the mockery of your 
boon companions. I know what happens when you are at the 
tavern. You laugh and jest over my foreign ways and Catholic 
faith.’ 

‘Bridget, you are mad!’ exclaimed Ephraim; and to avoid 
further recrimination he left the house, and went without his 
dinner. : 

Such scenes became more frequent. Ephraim was inconsiderate; 
it was his nature. He loved Bridget dearly, but a bitterness lay 
at the bottom of his soul which he could not get rid of, the bitter- 
ness of feeling himself unjustly suspected and treated. He thought 
to himself, ‘ Winter will soon be over, and when summer comes we 
will leave this place, which has become hateful to me. I will get 
a situation where Bridget can take in washing, and then she will 
not brood over her diseased fancies.’ 
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A new trouble fell on them; the cold March winds brought on 
congestion of the lungs to the child, and it was very ill. Then 
the religious sense in Bridget, which had slumbered, woke up in all 
its intensity. She knelt in agony before her crucifix and said her 
beads. But her prayers werein vain. The child died, and Bridget 
was frantic with despair. This was God’s judgment on her for 
having married a Protestant. How could she expect the Saints 
to hear her prayers in an alien land? ‘Come, come, wife,’ said 
Ephraim, ‘ Catholics lose their little ones as well as Protestants, 
and the Saints are bigger fools than I supposed if they won’t listen 
to ofie under a Devonshire sky.’ 

When he attended the funeral, a friend accompanied him, and 
said to him, *‘ Well, Eph, I hope you will soon have another to 
console you both for your loss ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ answered the young man, ‘I reckon the Saints 
are in too blue a sulk to give us one.’ 

His companion did not understand him. He looked at him, 
and was puzzled with the expression of his face. Bridget’s words 
had stung him to the quick, and the barb remained rankling in 
his heart. He could not withhold sneers at the Saints who had to 
be wheedled to this, and might be offended by that. He had not 
the instinct to see that by these gibes he was still further alienating 
his wife. Her religion was that to which she held as to the 
holiest and purest essence of life, and he was foolish enough to 
shock this, and set himself before her in the light of one profane. 

One of the first to come and endeavour to comfort the be- 
reaved parents was Ephraim’s friend, the schoolmaster. He was 
an Irishman by birth, and his presence gave Bridget unfeigned 
delight. She was able to talk to him of the dear old country ; he 
knew Dublin, and the part of it where she had lived, and could 
talk of the beautiful bay, and the hill of Howth—all in her own 
dialect, which, when the two were together, came out in both full- 
flavoured. 

At first Ephraim was pleased at his friend's visits, and at the 
pleasure they afforded to Bridget, but after a while he began to 
dislike them. Bridget always greeted the young schoolmaster 
with a smile, but he himself was met with a sullen brow. Bridget 
noticed his dissatisfaction and was gratified by it. Her husband 
was becoming jealous. He must therefore love her. He would 
be more attentive and kind to her for the future, she trusted. She 
Was not aware what an edged tool she was playing with. 

One Saturday, when Ephraim returned from his work, he found 
the schoolmaster in his house talking to Bridget. He was too 
proud to shew the man that his presence offended him, but when 
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the schoolmaster was gone he told his wife that he would not 
have the man encouraged to visit there so frequently. 

‘You had better lock me up in a cupboard when you are away, 
answered Bridget. ‘ You are capable of doing so. You grudge 
me the only pleasure I have now—that of seeing and conversing 
with a countryman.’ 

‘You know my wish, Bridget, said Ephraim sternly. ‘Do 
not drive me to desperation.’ 

‘Drive you to desperation!’ exclaimed Bridget scornfully, 
‘ As if anything I could do was not indifferent to you.’ 

Ephraim looked at her. There was something in his face*that 
awed her for the moment—a light in his eye, a fixity of the jaw, 
she was unaccustomed to. Ephraim was an easy-going, good- 
natured fellow, but there was below all his gentleness and indif- 
ference a strain of Doidge violence. It had scintillated of late, but 
had never blazed up. 

After this Bridget was more cautious; she did not meet the 
schoolmaster alone. When she saw him coming down the lane she 
left the house by the back-door, or retired to her bedroom and did 
not answer his knock. But this did not last long. She argued 
herself into the belief that her husband was doing her an injustice 
by suspecting her of having regard for another beyond her duty. 
Then came the Whitsun holidays. 

Whitsun Monday was a brilliant spring day. The club feast 
was to be at one o'clock, and service in the parish church before. 
Ephraim had joined the club, and would certainly attend. He 
marched with the men to church with a brass band before them, 
and thence to the Stag’s Head where the committee met and the 
men dined. This was Ephraim’s first year; he must attend the 
dinner. Scarcely had the procession passed on the return from 
church, when Bridget went into the little garden behind the 
house ; she took a bowl in her lap and began shelling peas. The 
day was so lovely, the birds sang so sweetly, the primroses and the 
bluebells in the bank smiled at her so pleasantly, that for a while 
the cloud of troubles rolled off her heart and the sun shone on it. 
She began to sing ‘ St. Patrick’s Day in the Morning,’ 

As she sang, she heard a man’s voice put in a second, and pre- 
sently the schoolmaster was beside her. She made room for him 
by her on the bench, and asked him if he would help to shell the 
peas. Then she struck up another Irish air, and he sang with her. 
Her heart was light. 

‘What a happy man Eph Doidge is,’ said the young man, 
‘to have so pretty and bright a little wife.’ 

‘He might be happy,’ she said and righed, 
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‘ Might—he must.’ 

‘He ought to be, certainly,’ she said. 

‘A most ungrateful man to Providence if he does not value his 
happiness.’ 

‘I wish he did value it!’ She sighed again. ‘ But he does 
not love his home as he should.’ 

‘Why do you sigh? Are you not happy?’ 

‘Happy ?—oh—yes ;’ she hesitated in her answer. 

Then by degrees all her troubles, her cause of discontent, were 
drawn from her. No, drawn was not the word. When, after a 
little urgency on his part, she had begun to speak of the things 
that made her unhappy, the dislike borne her by the people about, 
the loneliness she felt, then her tongue ran on unrestrained, and 
she poured forth the whole tale of her wrongs. The music of the 
band came to them wafted on the soft warm air; the flies buzzed 
round them, a white butterfly danced about the young cabbages, 
the thorns were blooming and exhaling sweet fragrance. 

‘Poor Bridget,’ said the schoolmaster; ‘ you would, I am sure, 
like to be back in dear old Ireland?’ He took her hand, but she 
drew it away sharply. 

Then from the door behind burst Ephraim, his face trans- 
formed with mad fury, his blue eyes flaming like brimstone. 
Bridget sprang up with a cry of terror. She was innocent of 
everything but indiscretion, and she would have answered the 
question of the schoolmaster with a negative; but Ephraim was 
not in a mood to listen to reason, to believe in herinnocence. He 
snatched the bowl from her and dashed it to pieces on the garden 
walk, then, grasping her wrist, he swung her away with such force 
that she fell against the wall. 

‘Are you mad,’ asked the schoolmaster, ‘that you treat your 
wife like this ?’ 

‘Mad, mad!’ yelled Ephraim, rushing at him; ‘I will show 
you that I am mad, as you say. Do you think that I have not 
heard you both? Not heard her slandering me to you? not heard 
you ask her to run away with you to Ireland ?’ 

‘This is all crazy folly, said the schoolmaster; ‘listen to 
reason, and I will speak to you.’ 

‘ Listen to reason, indeed, when you come into my garden like 
the Serpent to deceive my Eve! What I heard with my ears I 
know, and you cannot talk me into disbelieving that. By God!’ 
he cried, his fury bursting forth in another paroxysm—and it was as 
though a sheet of fire rose before his face and eyes, blinding him. ‘I 
care not what happens to me; my life has been wretched enough of 
late, I will have one satisfaction—that of dashing out your brains,’ 
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The look of Ephraim was so threatening that the young school- 
master recoiled. Eph seized- a clothes-stake and endeavoured to 
work it out of the ground. The others took the opportunity to 
dart into and through the house. Ephraim let go the post at 
once, and wentafter him. The master ran, he saw that his life was 
in jeopardy, that the other was too mad with jealousy and hate to 
consider what he was doing. He ran down the lane, closely 
pursued. Before the inn the band was performing ‘See the 
conquering hero comes.’ The frightened man looked right, left, 
over his shoulder, in another minute he would be overtaken. Then 
he sprang in at the tavern door and burst, wild with terror, into the 
room where the first sitting-down of the club was gathered about 
the table, on which smoked roast beef and boiled suet pudding, 
The rector was standing at the head saying, ‘ For what we are 
going to receive——’ when, with a cry, the pursued man was in 
the room, and in another instant Ephraim after him. There 
ensued a hubbub. Those present put out their arms, and threw 
their bodies in the way to arrest the young men. In their 
surprise and in the confusion they did not understand which was 
in pursuit ; and whether it was not a case of * Stop thief!’ 

‘Don’tlethim go. Hold him fast!’ shouted Ephraim, shaking 
off the man who held him. ‘ Hands off. I will catch him,’ 
Two strong miners threw themselves in the way. He sent them 
spinning, one against the wall, the other against the table. He 
grasped the schoolmaster’s throat with both hands and dashed him 
back on the table, among broken glasses and spilled gravy. The 
young man thus thrown backwards uttered a shriek of fear and 
entreaty. 

There was a roar in Ephraim’s ears, ‘ Will you strangle him?’ 
‘ Let the fellow go!’ ‘Are you mad?’ He gave no heed to the 
cries. As hands were laid on his arms to wrench them from his 
victim, with demoniacal strength he shook them off. He threw 
himself to right and left, driving his assailants back, and his hands 
tightened on the schoolmaster’s throat, whose eyes were starting 
and his face purple. Then, in desperate dread lest, with so many 
interfering, his victim might escape, he let go one hand, snatched 
up the great carving knife by the rector’s dish of beef, and drove 
it into the heart of his enemy. 

The violence of the blow exhausted him. He felt that his 
senses were deserting him. The room spun round, and he lost 
consciousness for a moment. The last he saw was—eyes, eyes, 
eyes staring full of horror and reproach at him out of a blue mist, 
on all sides, 
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Then with a start he recovered himself, to find himself standing 
with his hand to his head, at the fork of the Y, muttering :— 


‘If I go to the right I am sure to go wrong, 
If I go to the lett [I'm not right.’ 


He shook his heavy head. The night was dark; not a star was 
visible. ‘ Which is it to be?’ he asked ; ‘ which, or neither? All 
lead wrong. Neither,’ 

VI. 


NEITHER. 


Epuraim walked into the kitchen at Longabrook, His father 
was smoking, and his aunt ironing. Neither spoke to him. ‘ Are 
you going to sell the heifer, father ?’ 

‘Yes, I reckon.’ 

‘The pigs have been over the orchard hedge again,’ said Aunt 


Judy. 

‘T'll put up a bar to-morrow,’ said Ephraim. ‘That was not 
enough I put up to-day.’ 

After a while he said, ‘I’m unaccountably tired. I think, 
father, I’ll go to bed.’ 

Never after was the name either of Bridget or of Susanna 
mentioned by the three. Ephraim asked no questions. He went 
about his work as usual, but he often puzzled his head with the 
question, ‘ Did I go to the left, or to the right, or did I do neither ?’ 
He was never able to answer that question satisfactorily. ‘I’m 
always at the Y,’ he said; ‘I stick there, and so I reckon do most 
men :— 

‘If we go to the right we are sure to go wrong, 
If we go to the left we're not right.’ 


(The End.) 




























































































































Warp Abbst’s Crpst. 


Part I. 


Some years ago there sat one afternoon in the parlour of a 
Devon farm-house, a middle-aged man and a girl of about twenty, 
in earnest talk. 

The walls of the room were low, and some heavy oak beams 
across the ceiling made it lower. The room looked comfortable, 
and though all the furniture had seen service, the woodwork shone 
with the polish of daily friction, and the chintz coverings of the 
sofa and chairs were spotlessly clean. A few prints in black frames 
hung on the walls, the open door of a corner cupboard showed that 
it was full of old china, and a long low glass was over the fireplace. 
A bowl filled with roses stood on the table—semi-single white 
roses with golden eyes, smelling so sweetly and looking so pure; 
roses of the past, for they are only to be seen now in a few old- 
fashioned country gardens. 

The young girl], Mary Abbot, looked as fresh and as sweet as 
the roses did; a letter lay in her lap, and every now and then she 
nervously unfolded and folded it again, while she talked. There 
was a timid expression in her sweet face, but her low broad fore- 
head, square brows and well-formed mouth, indicated latent 
strength of will. 

Her companion sat by the open window, looking into the pretty 
little garden, gay just now with stocks and pansies and sweet- 
williams. He was frowning, and the expression on his sunburnt 
face showed that he differed from the girl. 

‘ You are very headstrong, Mary,’ he suid. She looked at him 
sweetly : 

‘I’m sorry I can’t do as you wish, uncle. I made a promise to 
Willie, and I must keep it, whatever happens. Don’t fear for me’ 
—the colour flew into her cheeks, and a lovely light shone in her 
deep grey eyes—‘ I have such trust in him—why, the very feeling 
that I am going to meet him will keep me up in any trials that 
may happen on the way.’ 

‘And I say,’ her companion said doggedly, ‘what I said before. 
Somerfield ought not to expect you to go out to him. If he’s as 
well off as he states, let him come and fetch you. You promised 
to go out to New York; he’s a long way off New York now, and 
to my thinking, this change of place frees you from any promise 
you may have made,’ 
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‘Ah! but uncle, my promise was to go when he sent for me,’ 
she said simply. 

‘ Well, there’s no use in arguing. I’m thinking of all you'll 
have togo through ; but that you can’t even guess at. It’s ignor- 
ance makes you brave, my dear—if you would but trust me-—~—’ 

She interrupted him : 

‘It’s no use talking, uncle; my mind is made up. I promise 
you I'll never leave dear Aunt Martha while she lives, and I hope 
she may be spared to us for some years yet; so you see there’s no 
use in talking any more about it. I may not have to go to Willie 
for a long while.’ 

‘ Well, I hope before the time comes he'll have tired of waiting,’ 
her uncle said to himself. He said to Mary, 

‘ Has the doctor been to-day ?’ 

‘No, but I’m expecting him.’ 

‘He tells me he has a bad opinion of my poor sister’s chance. 
Well, my dear, I must be going home. Think over what I’ve 
said; I’ll look in to-morrow, and hear what the doctor says.’ 

He took his departure, and the young girl went upstairs to her 
patient. She felt verysad. Her position wasa painful one. She 
wished to keep her aunt, and yet she longed to be with her lover. 

More than a year ago, Mary Abbot’s promised husband, the 
son of a neighbouring farmer, had found himself unable to settle 
down to an agricultural life, and had gone to seek his fortune in 
America. He went, against the wish of his sweetheart and the 
advice of his friends; but his father, seeing how unsettled his son 
was, and how bent he was on going, at last consented, and gave 
him money for his passage, and promised to send out sufficient 
funds for a short stay in the United States. His idea was that 
his son would soon grow discontented, and come back cured of 
his roving fancies. 

At first the young man’s letters praised everything he saw, but 
gave little hope that he would earn his own living. His father 
said, * Willie will be home before six months are out.’ 

But by the time the six months ended, Somerfield’s letters had 
gradually changed. He wrote that his luck had taken a turn; he 
had left New York and had gone into partnership with several 
friends of his. At the year’s end he wrote :— 

‘We are doing a roaring trade, in fact, we are making money 
as fast as it can be made. In a few years I shall be a rich man.’ 

But he made no answer to his father’s question as to the nature 
of the business he was engaged in. 

To Mary Abbot he wrote about his success in the same effusive 
style, 
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‘I am looking forward,’ he wrote, ‘to having my dear little 
wife soon in the comfortable home I have got for her.’ 

In this last letter, which had created the dispute between Mary 
and her uncle, he urged her more strongly. 

‘I wish, my darling,’ the letter said, ‘that you would come to 
me at once. I am quite ready for you, but I know you won’t leave 
your aunt while she lives. Perhaps itis wiser not to do so. Don’t 
misunderstand me, my dear, when I say, remembering how delicate 
and ailing your aunt is, I feel the happy time can’t be far off 
when I shall hold my darling Mary in my arms again. No dis- 
respect to the old lady, be sure of that, far from it, but in course 
of nature it must be as I say—I hope my Mary will come to me 
the moment she is free—she cannot come too soon for her loving 
and devoted W ot 

ILLIE. 
That part of the letter relating to her aunt had given the girl 
much pain, it seemed to her ‘ cruel and unfeeling when he knows 
how dearly I love aunt ;’ and then her love found an excuse for him. 
‘It is his love for me,’ she thought, ‘his wish to see me that makes 
him selfish. I cannot expect him to love dear aunt as I do, and 
indeed ’—-she sighed as she remembered—‘ she was never very kind 
to poor Willie.’ 

Ten days after the talk between Mary Abbot and her uncle, 
Aunt Martha died. On her will being read it was found that, with 
the exception of a few trifling legacies to her brother John and 
to others, she had left her savings to her ‘dear niece Mary Abbot, 
who had been as a daughter to her.’ She left her also some silver 
plate, and her furniture, and other effects. The sum of money 
left was nearly three hundred pounds. 

Mary wrote to her lover a few days after her aunt’s loss. She 
was very full of grief. 

‘Now my dearest aunt is gone I am very desolate. I have only 
you to care for me.’ 

As soon as the will had been read she wrote again to tell her 
lover of her good fortune. She asked his advice about it. The 
first sorrow for her aunt was over, and her letter was full of love. 
She told Somerfield she was ready to go to him if he wished it, and 
to follow his advice in all things. Her cheeks glowed and her 
sweet eyes had grown liquid as she wrote. 

This letter had only been gone a fortnight, when she received 
her lover’s answer to the announcement of her aunt’s death. After 
a few words of condolence: ‘ Now, my darling,’ he wrote, ¢ you will 
fly to me as soon as you have settled your affairs. I am trans- 
ported with delight at the idea of seeing you. I feel sure that 
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your aunt has left you all she had. Send me particulars forthwith, 
and I will then tell you what todo. Things are different over here, 
gold is more useful than bank-notes, and any other property should, 
without loss of time, be turned into cash.’ 

Mary put down the letter—-she felt disgusted, it seemed to her 
that Willie showed too much keenness after money; but her love 
soon excused him, and she went on reading the loving words which 
ended the letter. 

‘He’s in business now,’ she thought, ‘and I believe business 
men get to think that making money and investing it is the one 
aim of life. It is no wonder that companionship with men of that 
sort has made my darling more worldly. Never mind, he’ll soon 
get all right again when he has me with him.’ Her cheeks flushed 
with delight at the thought of the happy life that lay before her. 

Somerfield answered her second letter by next mail. He con- 
gratulated her on her good luck, which he said was better than he 
had expected. ‘ You have got quite a nice little nest-egg,’ he said, 
‘I hadn’t a notion the old lady was so warm. Turn everything 
into cash,’ he went on, ‘and bring it over here as much as you can 
in gold. You had best carry it ina small bag, which you must 
not lose sight of. I am longing to see you, my dear, and I should 
like you to start by the next steamer from Liverpool. Write and 
tell me the name of the vessel as soon as you have taken your 
passage. I shall be waiting for you in New York, and as soon as we 
are married I will take you to the dear little home I have ready 
for you, my own Mary. I hope you will be pleased with it, darling. 
How proud I shall be to see you in it, my own dear little wife.’ 

This part of the letter touched the girl so strongly, that she 
was not disposed to find fault with the beginning. Somerfield 
ended by repeating his instructions about the money. ‘ You must 
not listen to the lawyer chap or to anybody. Iam on the spot, 
and I must know best how you should manage.’ 

Mary, however, found herself obliged to consult ‘the lawyer 
chap’ of the neighbouring town. She was of age, and the money 
had been left entirely to her; there was no one who could interfere 
with her disposal of it. The farm stock and furniture were dis- 
posed of, and by the time all was settled, Mary found that she 
possessed nearly four hundred pounds. 

Her uncle had renewed his opposition to her departure, but 
Mary would not listen to him. The lawyer disapproved her plan 
of taking out her little fortune to the States, and suggested a safe 
plan of investment ; but Mary shook her head: 

‘I am bound to follow out Mr. Somerfield’s advice,’ she said; 
‘he must have good reasons for giving it.’ 
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The lawyer smiled; but he was wiser than uncle John. He 
gave her his opinion, and then seeing that she had made up her 
mind, he said no more. 

‘ There’s no more use in arguing with a girl in love, than there 
would be in trying to get milk out of a flint,’ he said to himself. 

Mary’s preparations were soon completed, and when she had writ- 
ten to tell her lover the name of the steamer and the date fixed for 
starting, she said farewetl to her friends, and set off for Liverpool, 


Part II. 








































THE voyage passed pleasantly. Mary proved herself an ex- 
cellent sailor, and greatly enjoyed her sea experience. 

She found, too, a pleasant friend in the captain of the steamer, 
who was by good luck a Devon man, and to whose care her uncle 
had especially commended her—for uncle John had relented, and 
proving himself better in deed than in word, had gone with her 
to Liverpool, and seen her safe on board. 

The girl’s good looks, her sweet ways, and unprotected position, 
made the captain take a great interest in her. He was double 
her age, and though at first Mary was shy and reticent, she soon 
began to feel confidence in him, and one day she told him her 
story yet more fully than her uncle had done. 

The captain shook his head, and he looked grave. He did not 
like her lover’s plan of taking her at once from New York into 
the interior. 

‘My dear young lady,’ he said, ‘ you must excuse my plain 
speaking, but I don’t like Mr. Somerfield’s plan. I have heard no 
good of that part of the country ; ’tis a wild uncivilised part—by 
no means fit for a delicate young woman—’tis only fit for men who 
are out seeking their fortunes, and who don’t mind rough living.’ 

‘Ah! but, sir, she answered quickly, ‘ you forget that I shall 
be well taken care of, and that I have a dear little home waiting 
for me.’ 

The captain shrugged his shoulders : 

‘That all looks pretty on paper, my dear—excuse the liberty 
of calling you so—and I don’t doubt it from that point ; but I’ve 
heard several queer stories from those parts, and I fancy those 
that go there are not to be envied.’ 

‘I’m sure Mr. Somerfield would not want to take me where I 
shall not be comfortable and happy.’ Mary tossed her pretty 
head. ‘I don’t mind roughing it a bit, so long as—as ’, she 
stopped, blushing like a rose. 

*So long as he’s with you. 





I understand,’ the captain laughed 
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‘Quite right and proper, no doubt; still, human nature is human 
nature, and we mustn’t put too big a strain on it.’ 

Mary pressed her lips closely, and shook her head: 

‘I’m not afraid, sir. I’m not so delicate as I look, and I’ve 
done plenty of work in my time, and if needful, why, I can do it 
again.’ 

The Captain’s eyes were full of deep admiration, us he answered: 
‘That I’d take my oath on, my dear girl. It’s you delicate ones 
that have the pluck; you'll go till you drop. I know, bless you; 
but, all the same, a man oughtn’t to put it on you to rough 
it.’ 

At this she pouted a little, and turned away from her kind 
friend. She thought he meant well, but—‘ Well, he presumes on 
my confidence ; I’ve been too open perhaps.’ Then she sighed 
softly to herself—‘ Bother the men, they are all alike. Talk of 
women being spiteful, indeed; I’m sure men have been horribly 
mean about my Wiilie. Well, the best excuse for this one is that: 
he’s never seen him, so how can he judge ?’ 

By the time she had taken two turns up and down, the Captain 
was beside her again. 

‘Beg pardon, Miss Abbot,’ he said, ‘but we shall soon be in 
sight of the harbour, and I want to talk to you about that precious 
bag.’ . 
By her uncle’s advice Mary had given her treasure into the 
Captain’s charge, and he had told her it was safe in his cabin. 

‘Keep it, Captain,’ she said, ‘ till you give it up to Mr. Somer- 
field along with me.’ 

He smiled. ‘I like to see your confidence, but still things 
happen which n> one can guard against—something might delay 
your friend a day or so,’ then, as he saw her sweet face sadden at 
his words, he added, ‘although I don’t doubt but what he’s in 
New York waiting for you by this time. Still it may not be so, 
specially as our passage has been a short one.’ 

‘Well?’ Mary said. 

‘I’m coming to that,’ the Captain was amused by her im- 
patience, ‘it’s just possible you'll have to stay at an hotel till he 
arrives, and in that case I advise you to take out, before we land, 
some money for expenses, and I'll give the bag in charge of the 
landlord where you lodge.’ 

‘I know Willie will be waiting for me,’ Mary said, but she saw 
the reasonableness of this advice and, after a few more words, she 
went with the Captain to his cabin and took out a sufficient sum 
to provide for several days’ stay in New York. She did this in 
simple obedience. ‘But I’m sure I shan’t want it,’ she said. It 
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seemed to her impossible that her Willie could fail to keep his 
tryst. 

Very early next morning, before the passengers had left their 
berths, Mary learned that they were in the harbour. 

It seemed to her as if she were in a dream. She got up and 
dressed herself mechanically. She could not touch her breakfast. 
It did not matter to her what the Captain had said. She knew 
that she should see Willie waiting for her... . 

The Captain felt a pressure on his arm as he stood saying 
‘ Good-bye’ to his passengers. Mary was beside him, her soft eyes 
filled with happy light, while a flower-like colour dyed each cheek, 
There was no need to tell the Captain what she saw, but following 
the direction of her eyes, he singled out of the crowd on shore, 
around the gangway, a tall young fellow waving his hat, and thus 
showing a handsome head covered with rich red chestnut curls. 
The eyes looked red too, but they were smiling till they narrowed 
to a line between the young man’s black eyelashes. 

‘I see him,’ the Captain said. ‘ Anyway,’ he thought, ‘he’s a 
fine-looking chap enough, though a bit devil-may-carish, and there’s 
no mistake that he’s glad to see her. All right, my dear girl, 
keep close to me, and in a few minutes your sweetheart can come 
aboard.’ 

Mary stood: quietly beside the Captain, but her pulses were 
leaping with excitement, though it seemed stiil to her that it was 
all a dream and that when her lover, who looked to her more 
beautiful than ever, came on board, she should waken suddenly to 
find herself still expecting him. 


Part IIT. 


Tue bright promise of the morning had faded into a gloomy 
afternoon, when the train, after a long interval, once more stops, 
and her lover hands Mary out of it. 

As the girl looks round her, she thinks this is surely the 
wildest, most lonely place she has ever seen. It looks like a 
vast clearing made for this out-of-the-world station ; tree-stumps 
show here and there on the waste, and in front is a dark horizon 
of forest.- Behind lies the lofty ridge of hiils ont of which the 
train has emerged, and on the right is another hill with a tunnel 
below, towards which the train they have quitted is already on its 
way. 

Hours have passed since Mary said ‘ Good-bye’ to her friend 
the Captain, and yet she feels still as if she were dreaming. She 
walks on beside her lover, The road is so rough that she fancies 
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it can only be half made, and she stumbles more than once over 
stones or huge lumps of earth. She looks up at her tall handsome 
lover. Surely she ought to feel very happy—her longing wish is 
fulfilled—and yet she cannot shake off the disappointment he has 
caused her. His letter had said they were to be married as soon 
as she landed, and that he would then take her to the home he had 
made for her in the wild country he now lived in; but after his 
first rapturous greeting, as soon as he found himself alone with her, 
Somerfield told her that his plans were altered, and that he had 
settled to go on without delay to a station near the house ofa 
friend of his, an old woman, who would care for Mary as if the girl 
were her own child. 

‘Your luggage can be sent off after us, and when it arrives and 
my darling is rested from her fatigue, he said, ‘we will take 
another railway journey to Onona and get married.’ 

This had been said so lovingly that, although Mary protested, 
she felt herself to be ungracious. Somerfield gave her no time 
to reflect in. In a few minutes she was driven off to a railway 
station with only her small bag of necessaries and the precious 
treasure bag which the Captain had handed to her lover. 

During the journey Mary thinks her companion has grown very 
grave ; but then he has been absorbed in listening to the story of 
her aunt’s illness and to the account of her voyage ; and, indeed, in 
the delight of his presence she takes little notice of his manner. 

As they now walk side by side, the dream-like expectancy is so 
strongly on Mary’s nerves, that she feels as if she must ery out or 
take some other decided way of banishing it. She stumbles again, 
and would have fallen, but Somerfield catches her. The oath he 
utters makes her shudder, and she draws away from his supporting 
arm. 

This is not the first from him that she has heard, and she 
remembers sadly that swearing was not a habit of Willie’s in the 
old days. 

‘If I had only come to him sooner!’ She wishes she were his 
wife, this would give her a right to remonstrate; but surely, even 
as it is, she ought not to let him suppose that she is willing to 
tolerate such words. 

‘Are the men very rough you go among, dear ?’ she says, timidly. 

It is now a gloomy evening, the sun has nearly set, and they 
are just entering the wood they have so long seen in front of them. 
It is yet darker here, and, although she cannot see her lover’s face 
distinctly, he turns his head away from his companion. 

She feels sure she has vexed him, and now that she rouses her- 
self to think, she sees that he must have been vexed for some time 
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past, and that is why he has been so silent as they have walked 
along. 

She cannot tell how it has happened, but she must make it up 
at once. She clasps both hands round his arm, and looks up at 
him lovingly ; but he keeps his face turned away from her. 

‘Please don’t be angry with me, darling,’ she says softly, ‘I 
never heard you speak so before, and it—it—frightened me.’ 

‘Did it ?’ ke says gruffly, and there is another pause of silence, 

It has now grown so dark that Mary is glad to take her lover’s 
arm. The path feels smoother under foot, and this gives her hope 
that they are approaching a more civilised part, for she has not 
seen so much as a cabin since they left the station. 

The only sound since they entered the wood has been the 
snap of a dry twig under foot, or a rustling among the brushwood. 
Now there comes a low murmur, which soon swells into a louder 
sound. 

‘Hark!’ Mary stands still. ‘Surely we are near a river; ycu 
said your friend lived near a river ?’ 

‘Yes, it isa river;’ then hesays more gently, ‘There, there, my 
dear, you mustn’t take notice of my strange way, it’s all along of 
my being glad to see you again; you mustn’t mind; we are a bit 
rough out here, you know;’ and he puts his hand on hers, draws it 
through his arm, and keeps it tightly clasped. 

She has not known how frightened she was till now; her mis- 
givings melt in a sob of relief, and, bending down, she. kisses the 
hand that holds hers. 

‘ There, there,’ he speaks roughly again, ‘ we must hurry on if 
we’re to reach Mrs. Davies before night; we shall have the old 
woman turning in before we get there.’ 

‘ Doesn’t she expect me?’ Mary timidly asks. 

‘She expects you, sure enough,’ he answers, ‘but the day wasn’t 
fixed, I wasn’t sure about that till the vessel was signalled ; seldom 
anyone has so quick a passage.’ Then he says abruptly, ‘You must 
be very tired, my dear, I’ve half a mind to carry you,’ and he 
laughs loudly. 

‘No, oh, no, thank you!’ She shrinks away, his strange manner 
frightens her; if she did not know it is impossible, she would 
fancy he has been drinking since he left tbe station. She has 
wakened thoroughly at last. 

TLis is not the Willie Somerfield who left her sobbing her heart 
out for his sake—something has altered him. But she reproaches 
herself ; when she is his wife he will soon be all right again. 

The wood has become thinner; it is not so dark as it was, the 
noise of the river is nearer, they have reached the edge of the forest. 
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As Mary looks out between the trees she sees that a deep gully 
separates them from the road. She cannot pass this without help. 

‘The devil!’ her companion exclaims; ‘while you have been 
jawing me we have come out of the way, but it don’t matter.’ He 
flings first one bag and then the other across, and then, bending 
down, he raises her in his arms, and goes carefully down one side 
of the cleft and up the other. ‘There!’ he says, as he lands her 
safely on the other side. 

‘How strong you are!’ She looks up admiringly, while he 
stands breathing hard from the exertion he has made. 

‘It don’t take much to lift you.’ Then, turning to her, he adds, 
‘You're such a dainty little morsel, ladytird.’ 

The sight of the broad grey river makes Mary feel giddy, and 
she clings closely to her lover’s arm as they walk beside it. She 
cannot help shivering, the water looks so cold and deep. Somer- 
field points onward: ‘ There’s the bridge,’ he says. 

The place is so wild, so lonely, and the bridge is so slight, that 
it seems wonderful it has not been swept away. 

‘Shall we have to cross that bridge?’ As she speaks Mary 
stands still, trembling. She feels a sudden dread; it seems to her 

-the bridge will break when they reach the middle of the river, and 
the cold grey water will close over their heads. 

Somerfield turns to her angrily. ‘Of course we must cross it, 
what fools women are!’ and catching her hand, he hurries her on 
at such a pace that she soon loses her breath. 

‘Stop, stop, Willie ; oh, please stop,’ she gasps, ‘I can’t go so 
fast.’ 

He answers her with an oath, bends down his frowning face to 
her, and then he lifts her suddenly from the ground as if she were a 
child, and hurries on. At first she lies still in his arms, but as her 
breath comes back she feels that he is turning to the bridge; 
again an irrepressible horror seizes her—she cries out and struggles 
violently to free herself. ‘Be quiet, you little fool.’ She sees 
Somerfield’s red eyes glare fiercely as he swings her forward, then 
his grasp on her loosens, but she clings desperately to him now. 
He wrenches one hand, then the other away, and pushes her 
from him. She feels that she is falling, there is a despairing cry 
—a splash —and the dark water closes over her. 


Part IV. 


Mary rouses from what seems deep slumber. There is a 
rushing sound in her ears, and she opens her eyes. She sees only 
the grey, cold river. Is she floating along with it? No, her 
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right hand grasps some substance, and she feels fastened down by 
the weight of her clothes. 

She cannot move, she looks up, the stars are shining overhead; 
and as by degrees she rouses to fuller consciousness, she sees that 
sbe has been caught among the roots of a huge withered tree. 

She lies there white and exhausted, and as memory brings back 
the terrible scene she passed through, she wishes she had never 
wakened. 

But love of life soon asserts itself, and after a while she 
manages to free her hair and then her clothes, which have kept 
her fast to this refuge. Crawling along the far-stretching roots, 
she at last reaches the bank in safety. She is still too dazed to 
think—one idea only lightens through her stupefied brain—she 
must find the little station, get back to New York, and to a 
steamer returning to England. She feels dimly that the friendly 
Captain will protect her. She does not dare to remember what 
she needs protection against, she is dully conscious that her senses 
may forsake her if she begins to think. 

As at last she rises to her feet sbe trembles so violently that 
she can scarcely stand. She has lost her hat, and her long hair 
hangs round her like a dripping cloak. Wringing the water 
from it with both her cold hands, she rolls it up tightly, and then 
she begins to walk back beside the river. She can make out the 
bridge at a little distance off; and this tells her that she bas not 
been carried far from where she fell into the water. It does not 
occur to her that in the darkness she may find it impossible to 
make her way back through the wood to the station. She goes 
on and on between the river and the wood in a dogged, 
determined way. She knows she cannot cross the gully, but surely 
if she goes on there must be an easier way. 

Suddenly the wood ends in another clearing, a wild heath 
stretches before her, overgrown with low bushes ; and among these 
at some distance Mary fancies that she sees a light. She stops 
and gazes keenly ; it may be only caused by some insect, but then 
it may come from a log-cabin. But soon, as she walks towards 
the light, she feels sure that it is shining from a window. Every 
now and then she stumbles over the uneven ground, sometimes 
she gets entangled among brambles and brushwood, but sooner 
than she expects she comes to a long low cabin—a dark, solitary 
building—from which the light comes through a chink in the 
shuttered window. Too confused to seek for the door, Mary 
makes her way desperately towards the light, and knocks on the 
shutter—no auswer. She waits a minute or two, and then she 
knocks again vehemently, 
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‘ Who are you that knocks ?’ a voice says behind the shutter— 
a woman’s voice, timid but not unkindly in tone. Mary feels her 
courage come back. 

‘I am a poor girl that has lost her way, and in the dark I fell 
in the water. I am dying of cold, please let me in.’ 

Some instinct seems to warn her not to tell the truth. 

The shutter opens a little. ‘You can’t come in here,’ the 
voice answers peevishly, ‘my masters are away, and they don’t 
harbour strangers.’ 

Mary thrusts her arm desperately through the opening : 

‘Only let me in and dry my clothes,’ she says, ‘ for the love of 
God have pity on me!’ 

The shutter is again opened. ‘Maybe I’d show more pity in 
keeping you out,’ the woman says. ‘They’re a wild rough gang, 
and they may return any minute, and if they find you here, I 
wouldn’t give much for your chances, my girl.’ 

‘Oh, let me in, if only for a few minutes, cries Mary, ‘ or I 
shall perish of cold.’ 

‘Come to the door,’ the woman says. 

The rough door is unbarred and the girl staggers into a good- 
sized room, where a fire of logs is blazing on a stone hearth. 

Mary falls into a seat near the red glow, the water trickles off 
her till it makes a pool on the floor. The woman stares at her in 
wonder, but she asks no questions; she sets a pot of coffee on the 
hearth to warm for her dripping guest. 

‘You'}l get your death in those clothes, and she looks 
compassionately at the girl’s slender figure and sad face, then 
she goes into a closet opposite the fire and comes back with 
a blanket over her arm. ‘Slip off your skirts quickly,’ she says, 
‘and wrap this round you, while I dry ’em a bit.’ 

Mary feels too stupefied to move, but with an effort she does 
what she is bid, and then she sits wrapped in the blanket. While 
she drinks the hot coffee given her, the woman holds the girl’s 
dripping clothes close to the blazing logs. 

She is small and ugly—she looks as if drink and hard usage 
have dulled her faculties. Every now and then, however, she gives 
her visitor a keen glance and then she turns away, and seems 
absorbed in listening. 

All at once she starts. ‘They are coming—don’t you hear 
them?’ she says excitedly. ‘ Yes—it’s them, safe enough—I hear 
the signal, you’re not safe,’ her voice sinks to a whisper ; ‘if they 
find you, they'll shoot you—or worse—you must hide in there— 
come !’ 

She thrusts Mary’s clothes into her arms, and hurries her to 
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the place from which she has taken the blanket. The girl finds 
herself pushed past rows of shelves and within a second door, which 
the woman closes on her, and then the girl hears her also close the 
first door into the room. Mary finds herself in a veritable black 
hole, seemingly hung round with blankets—there is hardly room 
to turn, and yet she does not feel stifled. Looking up she sees 
glimpses of starlight through the chinks of the log roof. As the 
girl stands still trembling with cold, she hears a tramp of footsteps 
outside; the tramp comes nearer, and then goes round the cabin, 
Next minute she hears loud voices in the room she has just 
quitted. 

Mary has not shared her hostess’s terror. The shock she has 
undergone has taken away all emotion. Her dulness makes her 
insensible of danger... . 

All at once her heart beats fast ; through the rough planked 
doors she hears voices more distinctly. There has been first 
a continual dialogue, ncw a hubbub of sound, now several voices 
jeer at one of the party, who seems to keep silence. These voices 
are coarse and ruffianly, and Mary at last feels afraid. A fierce 
oath, and then a fist strikes the table with vehemence, and 
silences the clamomr of the rest : 

‘ Hold your jaw, every one. I have the swag safe; let them 
laugh who win.’ 

Mary’s heart seems to stand still, and she sinks back against 
the wall of the cabin. 

It is Somerfield’s voice. . . . The wretched girl does not lose 
consciousness, but for a time she is deaf to what is happening. ... 
While she lay half drowned among the tree roots, it had seemed 
to her that a sudden frenzy had seized on her lover, and she had 
forgotten the existence of her money ; now the horrible fact is 
clear. ... 

She rouses from her stupor to hear a hubbub of voices, some 
of them eager and clamorous. Somerfield’s sounds brutal and 
defiant. He calls loudly for more drink ; and after this there comes 
a lull in the talk. Soon this changes into wild songs and laughter, 
choruses with loud blows on the table, quarrels, at which she 
turns faint again, and amid it all—one of the loudest—she hears 
Somerfield’s voice. After what seems to her a long time, these 
sounds subside, sink by degrees into stillness, and soon it is plain 
by the snoring and heavy breathing that the revellers are sound 
asleep. 

Overhead the stars have paled, and a chill air coming in 
slowly with grey glimmer warns poor Mary that dawn is breaking. 

Moving very quietly she manages to dress herself in the con- 
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fined space in which she stands. She has scarcely finished when 
the closet door opens gently, and the woman beckons her forth : 

‘They are all asleep,’ she whispers in the girl’s ear. 

The miserable creature is trembling ; but without a word she 
leads the way to the cabin door. There is only a dim light 
coming from the log fire. The woman noiselessly opens the door, 
and the fire-glow mixes strangely with the pale gleam that comes 
in from the doorway, and falls on the faces of the men who lie 
sleeping in varied positions on the floor. 

Somerfield lies nearest the fire, but his face is hidden in the 
blanket he has rolled himself in: his frieze coat lies beside him. 
Mary shrinks away as she passes him; she has nearly reached the 
door when a strange idea comes to her. She will take his coat. 

If she ever reaches England again this will be a proof to his 
friends that her terrible story is true. 

She turns back, takes the coat from beside him, and then, 
pressing the hand of the woman as she glides past her, she flies 
out into the cold morning air. 


Mary was never able coherently to relate how she reached 
New York and the steamer she had come out in, the day before it 


started on its homeward journey. She had a confused memory 
of walking through the chill dawn and waiting wearily and half 
dead at the small station-cabin, and when she got to the steamer 
she was too ill to be questioned. 

To the Captain’s eager inquiries she answered, ‘Not now, 
Captain; I’m dreaming still. Ill tell you when I wake;’ and 
the horror in her eyes checked the good man’s questions. 

For several days she lay in her berth almost unconscious of 
what happened, but at last she roused and looked dreamily 
about her. 

Presently her eyes fell on the frieze coat she had carried away. 
She looked at it in wonder; then, as all came back, she shivered 
with horror. How could she have brought away such a witness of 
the terrible story? After a little she lifted it down; its weight 
surprised her. 

Then suddenly she thrust her hand into one of the pockets 
and drew forth her money, given by the Captain to Somerfield. 


The main facts of this story are not fictitious. There are 
persons still living who knew Mary Abbot and Willie Somerfield, 
and who have heard Mary tell the tragic ending of the tryst she 
travelled so far to keep. 

KATHARINE 8. MACQUOID. 
















WM Strange Friend. 


A STORY. 


BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 


Cuaprer I. 


Some time ago I visited, in the interest of one of our magazines, a 
remote district of New England. It was early in October; the 
woods had just begun their season of splendour. My business led 
me beyond the immediate region of the railway ; and, for several 
days, I travelled amidst scenes which the lapse of a generation or 
two have scarcely altered. This was all the more agreeable to me, 
inasmuch as I had spent the greater part of the previous twelve 
years in Europe, where even the wilder places have been so exhaus- 
tively handled and examined as to convey the impression of a sort 
of moral populousness in their very solitudes. But New England, 
ancient though she be in the annals of our Republic, has yet some 
spots almost virgin so far as tourists are concerned. They lie out- 
side of the main lines of travel, but this is probably not the chief 
cause of their immunity. It is rather to be sought in a certain 
outward sternness and severity of contour. There are no imposing 
mountains, no richly picturesque valleys, no mighty cataracts or 
burnished lakes. The grass, save for a month or two in the early 
summer, is brown and dry; the hard bones of granite emerge 
through the soil; the low hills are densely wooded with pine, birch, 
and oak, save where the woodcutters have left rectangular clearings, 
diversified with regular piles of corded timber. The farmhouses 
are not the cottages of romance, but square-framed houses, as plain 
as shingles and clapboards can make them, and either painted 
white, or wearing the cold grey livery bestowed by sun and rain 
and snow. There are no green lanes winding between hedges 
through fat pastures, but sandy or clayey highways, dusty and 
muddy by turns, stretching bare and barren between fences of 
unhewn stone or chestnut rails, There are no mossy milestones, 
inscribed with undecipherable figures, but at the intersection of the 
ways a wooden post with two or more white arms radiating from 
its top, bearing some such legend as‘ Pinefield 5 m.,’ *‘ Water- 
bridge 12 m.’ In a word, this is the characteristic scenery of 
bleak and uncompromising New England, possessing the external 
reserve and rudeness reflected in the inhabitants, but, nevertheless, 
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owning elements of beauty and charm which appear when rightly 
entreated. 

I have incidentally mentioned Pinetield; and, in fact, it was 
by seeing that name upon one of the sign-posts above described 
that I was reminded of the village so designated. For some reason 
or other, I had not before realised that I was in its vicinity. It 
is true I had not been there since my college days, some time 
during the Civil War; and though I had become very familiar with 
it at that epoch, and had not infrequently recalled it since then, 
it had become invested in my memory with a certain indistinct, 
traditionary atmosphere, such as might be supposed to belong 
to a place one had read of rather than lived in. Now that I found 
myself within a few miles of it, however, my recollections became 
more clear and circumstantial; and it was not long before I made 
up my mind to pay it a visit. It did not lie within the itinerary 
marked out for me ; but neither was it far out of the way; and it 
may as well be confessed that some faint traces of a sentimental 
reminiscence were not without their weight in confirming my 
resolve. 

But I perceive the necessity of explaining how it happened that 
a youth engaged in cultivating his mind and not allowing it to be 
ferocious at Harvard University should have found himself in a 
hamlet so far removed from the shadow of his alma mater as Pine- 
field. Be it known, then, that a desire on my part to investigate 
other branches of knowledge and experience besides (and occasion- 
ally, perhaps, instead of) those specified in the college catalogue, 
had prompted the president and faculty to suspend—as the phrase 
was—for a teri or two my personal relations with the college reci- 
tation-rooms. In order to carry their decree into effect, they 
troubled themselves to assign me a place of residence consider- 
ably beyond a walking distance from Cambridge ; and since the 
town of Pinefield possessed, in addition to this recommendation, a 
Unitarian minister who was an excellent classical and mathematical 
scholar, and who was to have charge of my intellectual prosperity, 
I was considered to be very well disposed of. The Rev. Josiah 
Willard was this good gentleman’s name. I am ashamed to re- 
member that he soon familiarised himself to my inner consciousness 
as Old Josh. He was as good, as guileless, and us absent-minded a 
little gentleman as ever I have met with, and my affection for him 
(despite my irreverence) was more cordial than he ever suspected. 
He taught me much more and much better things than he ever 
suspected, too; but, if he imagined that he taught me Greek and 
algebra, I fear he flattered both himself and me. I learned from 
him how kind and simple and self-abnegating and childlike a 
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learned Unitarian minister can be. But when I came downstairs 
to recite my lessons (I boarded in his house), and he had laid aside, 
with a friendly smile and greeting, the book or the manuscript on 
which he was engaged, it was his pupil’s custom, by some carefully- 
devised question or remark, to launch him out upon one or other 
of the many topics that had a more intimate interest for him than 
schoolboys’ tasks. Then he would fix the bright gaze of his plea- 
sant round eyes upon a certain point of the ceiling, holding his 
head sidewise like a bird; cross one foot over his knee, and smooth 
down his instep with his hand, while his discourse ran fluently and 
discursively on until the hour of our collaboration had almost 
passed away. Then, with an ‘Oh! oh! dear me! dear me!’ he 
would catch up the text-book, pull out his watch, and exclaim, 
‘ Well, now, J suppose you must know all about this—yes, yes, I 
see—it’s very simple; didn’t find any difficulty, did you? Well, 
now, you see our time is about up; suppose you read up to this 
paragraph to-morrow, and then we'll do a bit of good hard work 
together.’ And so his pupil would take his departure, assured 
that to-morrow would be twin sister to to-day. He was a little 
brown beaming man—brown eyes, brown hair and beard, brown 
clothes, except on Sundays; and very apt to fall into what I should 
call brown studies, except that there was never anything gloomy 
or morose about them. 

The Reverend Josiah was a widower; but he had a beloved 
daughter—Elsie. When I knew her, Elsie could not have been 
more than fourteen years old, but she seemed older to me; not 
that she was tall; I think she was rather smaller than the average, 
gracefully and neatly formed, ard tapering delicately off at the 
tip of her arch (not arched) nose, and supple fingers and brisk 
slender feet. If you asked her a question she would throw up her 
head with something of that sidewise turn that characterised her 
father, letting her laughing dark eyes pass from yours to a point 
just beyond and above you, and then she would draw in her breath 
between her parted lips in a deliberative sort of way, and seemed 
to ponder your inquiry for a moment, and then, with a sudden 
bright glance into your eyes, and, in nine cases out of ten, a quick 
merry laugh, she would toss you a roguish answer. This was hard 
enough to withstand; but it was when she was serious that Elsie 
was most formidable. Ah me! what an expression she could call. 
up in those dark eyes of hers, as, perchance, she walked home with 
you from church in the evening, with her little hand resting its 
sensitive finger-tips on your arm. Such an ingenuous expression 
as it was, and so trusting, so appreciating, so exploring—as if she 
could never see or hear too much of you! Of course you knew 
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that she would be laughing at you the next day or the next minute, 
but that only involved matters the more. Had Elsie been forty 
instead of fourteen, she could not have been more completely the 
superior at all points of the unbaked college youth who bamboozled 
her guileless father, and thought himself wiser than the faculty. 
There was more strength in my little finger than in Elsie’s whole 
body, but there was more sense in her little finger—and what a 
very little finger it was'—than in a dozen such heads as mine. 
Nevertheless—or therefore, of course—I never was her lover. She 
had too much sense to desire it, and quite sense enough to prevent 
it. She made me believe at the time that it was my own reserve 
and pride that were keeping me aloof, but I realised afterwards 
that the true reason of my backwardness was much less soothing 
to my self-esteem. Elsie’s schemes for her future never did 
include or could have included me. Meanwhile we became in 
time—and thanks to her tact—very good friends, as such friend- 
ships go; and if she remembered me a tenth part so long as I 
remembered her I had no reason to complain. 

All this seemed very long ago as I drove along the road to 
Pinefield, in the buggy which I had hired for ten days at Plymouth, 
New Hampshire. It was a pleasant drive, not only because the 
yellow and crimson of the autumnal trees were so acceptable to 
my unaccustomed eyes, but because there was just enough of 
agreeable anticipation in the visit that was before me—just enough 
and not too much. To see again places and people one has not 
seen for twenty years—what better entertainment can a medita- 
tive mind desire? You see not the place and people merely, but 
the old life you lived with them, and your own youthful self living 
it. The joys you felt at that time, which then were so keen, do 
not wear the same sparkle now; and those poignant sorrows and 
despairs—where are their gloom and blackness? But the picture 
is all the more mellow and pleasing on that account; it has toned 
down, it has gained an atmosphere, like the works of the Old 
Masters; it is not crude life itself, but the real objects before you 
are as a medium through which you see the softened vision of 
the life of long ago. As you stroll about and gaze and pause and 
remember, you are leading two existences at‘ once, and each bestows 
upon the other an imaginative charm of unreality. 

Such were my reflections as I drove leisurely along the road 
towards Pinefield, and finally surmounted the gradual, low acclivity 
from which, as I knew, the village would come into view. Yes, 
there it was—the same cluster of white patches, with the broad 
main street stretching between them, and the white church steeple 
culminating in the midst. There was the elm-tree at the entrance 
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of the town, shaped like an overflowing champagne glass—one of the 
old-fashioned tall kind, such as are not made now. ‘There was 
the hotel, which has certainly had a new coat of paint since I saw 
it last ; but the same wooden Corinthian columns as of yore dignify 
the portico, and the adjoining horse-sheds look neither more nor 
less tumble-down than ever. There is Moore’s farm-house—but 
that has had an addition built on it, and a covered verandah across 
the front gives it a modern aspect. There is Fielding’s, too ; but 
it looks somewhat dingy; probably Tom has not got on in the 


world quite so 


well as he expected. And there, ay, there is the 


dwelling of the Reverend Josiah Willard ; bless me, how natural 
it looks! Even the window of the room which used to be mine, 
half open, as I generally had it. Is that old Josh himself on the 


doorstep? No 


; that is not his brisk gait and bearing: it is some 


much older man. And yet, now that I come to think of it, how 
old must Josh be by this time? And—Elsie, can twenty added to 


fourteen make 


then instead of a boy of eighteen, I should be 


such thoughts! 
But, alas ! 


thirty-four? Impossible! For if that were so, 
!—Away with 





Time has a logic with which, every now and again, 


one is obliged to reckon. It is one thing to note the gentle passage 
of years upon the face of nature; another to behold their sad 
traces upon the countenances of our friends. There are grey hairs 
in my own beard ; and, therefore, the boys and girls whom I have 
been imagining unchanged are grown-up people ; the slender girls 
are plump matrons or bony old maids; the mischievous boys are 
hard-visaged men of business ; some of them are select-men ; one 
isin the State Legislature ; one, perhaps, in gaol. Moreover, those 
persons who were middle-aged in my day are now, without excep- 
tion, white-haired and decrepit—those of them, at least, who are 
not resting in yonder burying-ground, which certainly is far more 


populous than 


when I saw it last; and there has come into 


existence a whole new creation of young people, who can no more 
remember what happened here twenty years ago than I can re- 
member whether it rained in London the day Warren Hastings 


was acquitted. 


How hackneyed all this vein of reflection is; and 


how strange and pathetic—when it comes livingly home to your 
own heart! How complacently do we see funerals passing us in the 
streets ; nay, with what fortitude do we, by practice, contrive to 
attend the funerals of our friends! But when it comes to seeing 


our own wives 


and children nailed up in the coffin by the deft 


undertaker—and when it comes to being nailed up in it ourselves 
—-then these familiar little ceremonies have their revenge upon us. 


These considerations, suddenly obtruding themselves upon me, 
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caused me to slacken the pace of my not too impatient steed, and 
even to ask myself whether it would not be wiser to turn round and 
go back to that sign-board which had informed me that Pinefield 
was five miles. But there is a moral vis inertie which inclines us 
to consummate an enterprise which is already on the verge of com- 
pletion. It might be disappointing to go on; but, on the other 
hand, the road was downhill; it was an effort to change one’s 
mind, and I was conscious of a considerable curiosity to know what 
had become of Elsie; how she had turned out—in short, whom she 
had married and how the union had progressed. Sam Moore and 
Tom Fielding had been the two most likely suitors, unless my 
memory deceived me; and it was upon Tom—no, upon second 
thoughts I believe it was upon Sam, that fortune and Elsie had 
finally smiled. Mrs, Samuel Moore! Can I imagine little Elsie 
Willard as Mrs. Samuel Moore? I repeated the name to myself; 
I tried to think of her as a wife, as the mistress of a household, as 
the mother of a little tribe of Toms and Elsies. But I could bring 
no recognisable image of such a person before my mind. All I 
could see was the pretty, bewitching, laughing, mocking, senti- 
mental Elsie Willard of twenty years ago, with her roguish nose, her 
innocent lips, her perilous eye, her lightsome figure. Age could 
have no effect upon such a creature ; she was too much what she was 
ever to become anything different. As for Sam Moore and Tom 
Fielding, I had no difficulty in fancying the changes that had come 
over them. Sam was now a portly and prosperous farmer, like 
his father before him ; and Tom—well, Tom had a genius for in- 
ventions, and was to-day, perhaps, an eminent electrician, with an 
office in New York and correspondents in London. Sam had a 
thick red beard flowing over his chest. Tom had reinforced those 
handsome eyes of his with a pair of spectacles, and was a little 
bald on the back of his head. But Elsie must be Elsie for ever. 
As I trundled down the hill, feeling more and more at home 
every moment, I recalled my old friends Sam and Tom very dis- 
tinctly. They were about my own age, and we had been pretty con- 
stant companions in those days of rustication. As a member— 
albeit in retirement—of the most distinguished seat of learning in 
the United States, I suppose I may have assumed some airs with 
these young fellows ; they were country-bred, and I dazzled them 
with the jargon of the college yard, and with my talk of Boston, 
and Parker’s, and Morris Brothers, Pell and Trowbridge’s minstrelsy, 
and Maffit and Bartholomew’s pantomime, and the crew, and the 
nine, and the hazing, and the football match. But a boy is, at 
bottom, only a boy after all, though his technical rank be that of 
a sophomore, or even of a junior; and after a while they got 
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accustomed to my bragging, and I dropped it and we associated 
together upon a less artificial and irksome footing, We went 
fishing, shooting, and skating together; I gave them some instruc- 
tion in the manly art of self-defence, and Sam, at least, gave me 
evidence that my lessons had not been in vain. There was a great 
contrast between the two boys. Sam was bold, resolute, and acute; 
but his most obvious trait was a disposition towards practical jokes, 
dry humour, and general comicality. He could always make you 
laugh, and he would laugh himself; but neither his laugh nor yours 
was apt to be a purely good-natured or mirthful one. It was always 
at the expense of somebody or something; though there was often 
genuine wit in his sayings and doings, too. He so easily maintained 
superiority over the majority of his fellows by his tongue and his 
audacity that he seldom had to resort to any more primitive and 
direct methods; but he could be fierce enough upon occasion. 
When he and I and Tom were out shooting in the woods one day, he 
got into a dispute with Tom about no less a personage than Miss 
Elsie Willard—with whom, of course, both the boys were in love, 
as what available young man was not? Suddenly, and quite un- 
expectedly, Sam passed from the ordinary chaff and taunts into a 
furious rage ; he actually levelled his gun at Tom, and, had I not 
got hold of the weapon in time, I believe would have emptied a 
charge of duck-shot into his body. Being foiled so far, he rushed 
at him, threw him down, and falling upon him began to pummel 
him in so vicious a manner that, had he not been interfered with, 
poor Tom would have got some serious harm. From rage, he put 
on a demeanour of sullen and dumb moroseness, and stalked off 
homewards by himself in a most sinister manner. The next day, 
however, he appeared much as usual, and never made any allusion 
to his outbreak; and Tom, who was the soul of good nature, 
forgot and forgave it, I dare say, as soon as his bones stopped 
aching. 

Tom was much the more remarkable and likeable fellow of the 
two. There was a poetical look about him; he had light chestnut 
hair waving over a broad white forehead, and great preoccupied 
brown eyes, with long eyelashes. Whether he really wrote poetry 
I know not, and I never asked Elsie; but he was imaginative, 
and had a turn of mind at once analytical and synthetical. He was 
always pulling things to pieces, and contriving some way of putting 
them together to better advantage. People said he had a mechani- 
cal genius, but I should rather call him a natural inventor—having 
a mind that was averse to accepting things as they are, and was 
prone to introduce simplifications and improvements. An inventor 
and a poet have many qualities in common, but they work in 
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different materials. For the rest, Tom was often eccentric in his 
behaviour—having an individual way of doing things, not from affec- 
tution, but because his mental processes did not move in the hack- 
neyed grooves, but had a course and action of their own. He was, 
as I have said, sweet-tempered and obliging, and singularly inge- 
nuous and artless, even for a country boy; but he had a great love 
of beauty, an inclination towards luxury and splendour—his day- 
dreams on such subjects had asmack of Haroun Alraschid in them. 
It was in this direction that Tom’s failings were to be sought; he 
was frail on the side of the senses and emotions; there was no 
adamant in his composition, and, I fancy, not much constancy. 
But what is a boy but a bundle of possibilities? There is no 
telling (and, so far as his companions are concerned, no caring) 
how he may finally turn out. Bewitching Elsie used to tell him 
that he was a goose; but she said it in a way that made being a 
goose seem worth while. Sometimes I used to think she cared for 
him much more than she pretended ; but I by-and-by came to the 
conclusion that her common-sensible little heart really preferred 
Sam, who, no doubt, would make her more comfortable, by keeping 
her under better subjection than Tom could; besides which, Sam 
was quite a match (as beaux went in Pinefield) from a financial 
point of view ; whereas Tom’s father, formerly a lumber merchant, 
had lost a fabulous sum of money (ten thousand dollars, I think) 
in a speculation, and was now a not over-prosperous carpenter, and 
sometimes got drunk in a harmless and unobtrusive manner. He 
was a man of some education, and fond of reading; and he had 
copies of all Fielding’s novels, the contents of which he knew 
almost by heart ; for hisown Christian name was Henry, and, when 
he was a little mellow, he would demonstrate at great length that 
he was a lineal descendant of the famous novelist. 

By this time I had entered the main street of Pinefield, and 
was within a few rods of the hotel; but had, as yet, neither recog- 
nised nor been recognised by any one. My plan was to leave my 
herse and waggon at the hotel, and to engage a room there, and 
then to go straight to old Josh’s, discover myself to him, receive 
his embraces, and learn from his amiable garrulity all the news, 
good and tad. I had no difficulty in carrying out the first part of 
my programme, except, of course, the initial difficulty of inducing 
the landlord to reveal to me which (of the group of critical and 
unconciliating gentlemen leaning and sitting about in various atti- 
tudes in the bar-room) he was. A hard-featured, dissatisfied 
person was this landlord, looking past you as he conversed with 
you, first on one side, then on the other, as if you were standing in 
the way of all that interested him in life ; though there might be 
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nothing behind you but a spittoon or a three-legged chair. He 
was very different from the landlord of my day, old Mr. Wiper, 
who used to call everybody ‘ dear boy,’ and who kept the butt-end 
of a cigar permanently in the corner of his mouth, and never, while 
I knew him, put ona coat. SoI asked the present incumbent 
none of the questions that were on the end of my tongue; on the 
contrary, I made haste to get out of his weary and irritated presence, 
lest it should come into his head to inform me that poor old Wiper 
was no more. I wished to begin, at least, my revisitation of Pine- 
field at the cheerfullest end of the story. Accordingly I left the 
hotel, saying that I should return in an hour or two, and turned 
up the street towards the abode of the Rev. Josiah. The setting 
sun shone level across the pleasant vista; the yellow leaves of the 
elm-trees cast a golden shadow ; there was Buttrick’s grocery store 
on the other side of the way, with the same old shop sign over the 
door. Everything was the same, even myself for the moment; I 
felt as if I were going up to recite my lesson, which I had learned, 
or neglected to learn—was it twenty years ago, or only last night ? 
I recognised the very slopes and hollows of the side-walk beneath 
my feet. And now, from this tree, it is just thirty-three paces to 
Josiah’s doorstep; I know that, without raising my eyes; and to 
prove the accuracy of my recollection, I will take thirty paces 
before looking up. I did so,and paused almost within reach of 
the door-knob. Then [ lifted my head, pleased to have remembered 
so well. 

But my pleasure had a quick revulsion. Upon the door-knob was 
fastened a rosette of black crape, with two long streamers hanging 
down to the threshold. All the blinds of the house were closed, 
except those belonging to the room which used tobe mine. Some 
one had died in the house, and the dead body was still within. 
Some one; but who? While I stood in hesitation, doubting 
whether to go back or to proceed and know the worst, a head ap- 
peared at the open window already mentioned. I knew at once to 
whom it belonged, though, perhaps, had I met him in other circum- 
stances, I should have passed him unrecognising. He was sadly 
changed, indeed, but he could be no one but old Josh Willard. 


Cuarter II. 


Tuis unmistakable evidence that Elsie. was no more quite 
quenched my enterprise; I had not the heart to knock at my old 
friend's door; and it was easy to see that he-had not recognised 
me, if he had even noticed my presence. So I turned round and 
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went slowly back tothe hotel. A tall, rather stout man was stand- 
ing on the steps ; he wore a reddish moustache and close-cut whis- 
kers, and was dressed in a roomy suit of black broadcloth. He 
looked hard at me as I passed him, with a pair of keen impene- 
trable grey eyes; there was something in the look that impressed 
me vaguely, though, preoccupied as I was, I noticed it less than I 
might otherwise have done. I turned into the hotel parlour, and 
sat down near the window. I wondered why the girl’s death should 
have affected me so much; and, again, I wondered that it did not 
affect me more. Had I been in New York, say, when the news 
reached me, I should have uttered an exclamation, perhaps, and 
thought no more of it; but here, in the very village in which I 
had known her, it was different. It was strange, too, that I should 
have happened to come here just at this time. I had been present 
at the opening of the drama of her life; and now, it seems, I was 
destined to witness its close. What had passed in the mean while ? 
Had her life been a sad or a happy one? Was she really dead, 
after ali? It was hard toconceive of that vivacious liitle existence 
being extinguished—and she was still a young woman. And but 
a day or two since—perhaps this very morning—she had been 
alive! Was her death sudden or lingering? These and many 
other questions arose in my mind and demanded to be answered. 
But who should answer them ? 

‘Excuse me,’ said a voice at my elbow, and I looked round 
and saw the gentleman with the red whiskers, ‘ excuse me, but isn’t 
this ——_ ?’ and he mentioned my name. 

As soon as he spoke I knew him. His voice had altered very 
little ; it had the same rather harsh and grating but jovial intona- 
tion as ever; acold, defiant sort of joviality proceeding from deter- 
mination rather than temperament. I got up and took his hand. 
He shook mine once, hard, and then dropped it. His smile 
was also as I remembered it--a comical wrinkling of the eyes and 
cheeks, soon over ; but the face itself had changed considerably. 

‘I’m glad to meet you again, Moore,’ I said; ‘though ie 
paused, reflecting that, if Elsie had indeed been his wife, condolence 
was more in order. 

‘Yes,’ he said, glancing me over ; ‘ we're both here on the same 
errand, I suppose. Sad business. Seen her father?’ 

‘You are the first I’ve spoken to. I came here by accident; 
all I know is that piece of crape on the door-knob.’ 

‘She died night before last, I’m told,’ said Moore, in his 
hard voice, drawing his fingers down his jawbone. ‘ Funeral to- 
morrow.’ 

* You—then she was not married to you?’ 
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He glanced at me again, with a surprise that rapidly merged 
into a cold suspicion—as if he fancied I were making game of him, 
or testing him in some way. But he probably perceived that I 
was innocent of any such intent, for he presently grinned again 
more drily than before, and said, turning partly away,‘I never 
was a marrying man, sir.’ 

‘We are speaking of Elsie—Willard—that was ?’ said I. 

‘Married Tom Fielding,’ returned Moore in a brisk tone. He 
took a paper of chewing tobacco from his pocket, and put a quid 
in his mouth. 

‘Oh! Fielding, was it? When I was here last she seemed 
more—however, that was only my inference. Is Tom in 
town ?’ 

‘You're rather behind the times—the times hereabouts, any- 
how ; been abroad, haven’t you?’ 

‘Twelve years of it ; long enough.’ 

‘Yes. Well, the world moves, you know.’ 

‘ And wkat about Tom ?’ 

‘With his wife, I expect; charitable to suppose so, at any 
rate.’ 

‘ You don’t mean dead ?’ 

Moore nodded. ‘Five years ago,’ he added. ‘ Took after his 
father.’ 

‘Poor Elsie! How long had they been married ?’ 

‘Let’s see. How long since you left? Twenty years. Well, I 
guess she married him a couple of years or so after that.’ 

‘And he drank himself to death! She must have had a sad 
life of it, poor girl! She was bright enough when I knew her.’ 

‘Well, it got to be pretty bad all round,’ said Moore, rather 
callously, as it seemed to me; but whether the callousness was 
real, or a matter of habit, or assumed to disguise a different feeling 
underneath it, I will not be sure. I remember that twenty years 
before it used to be said that Moore had been terribly whipped by 
his father up to the time when he was fifteen or sixteen ; and that, 
when a boy’s spirit is strong, is apt to harden and embitter him. 
But then, again, why should Moore show any special sensibility on 
this occasion? Probably the memory of twenty years ago was not 
nearly so vivid to him as it was to me, for to him the intervening 
space was not a blank, as to me it was, but was filled up with that 
gradual daily and monthly and yearly accumulation of little events, 
which lead us on insensibly to accept the great events, which they 
constitute. He had seen the successive stages -by which Tom be- 
came a drunkard ; he had noted, and become accustomed to, the 
slow darkening of Elsie’s horizon ; in the pressure of his own daily 
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affairs he had even forgotten, almost, that he had ever loved her. 
Her death had probably long been anticipated as certain to occur ; 
perhaps the circumstances were such that it had appeared a happy 
release. To me, on the other hand, only the crude outline and 
exaggerated perspective were visible; and the freshness of the 
subject to my mind added to the poignancy of the impression. 
Nevertheless, I could not help thinking that Moore might have 
spoken a little more tenderly. 

‘It was her father I saw at the window?’ I said, interroga- 
tively. ‘He has aged terribly. He can’t be much over sixty, 
but he looks eighty.’ 

‘ The fact is,’ said Moore, thrusting out his chin and rasping 
his fingers across it, ‘there was He checked himself, and 
seemed to alter his mind about something he had been going to 
say. He ended by nodding his head and repeating his previous 
remark, ‘ It got to be pretty bad all round.’ 

‘Do you live in the village, here?’ I inquired. 

‘Not much!’ he replied, wrinkling his face. 

‘I expected to find you a great raiser of asparagus and grapes, 
and breeder of cattle.’ 

‘No, no, sir; that wasn’t quite lively enough for me. When 
the old man pegged out, I put the place up at auction and cleared 
out. Went to the law school, and put up my shingle in Water- 
bridge, over yonder. I guess I shall go down to New York and 
settle one of these days. I’m getting sick of things hereabouts.’ 

‘I'm rather sorry I turned up here myself,’ I observed. 

Moore made no reply, though there was in his manner some- 
thing which made me fancy that he had something to communicate, 
but could not make up his mind whether or not it was advisable to 
do so. After standing about awhile, staring through the window, 
and humming snatches of airs below his breath, he muttered some- 
thing about being expected somewhere, and stalked off, leaving me 
in a very depressed frame of mind. I was not only sorry that I had 
come, but I was half-minded to go away again at once, and not wait 
for to morrow'’s ceremony. What should I gain by it, or what 
good would my presence do anybody? There was nothing but 
pain to anticipate; not an arousing, stimulating pain, either, but 
dreary and wearisome. This Mrs. Fielding was not the Elsie I had 
known ; that fascinating little creature had vanished years and years 
ago. . . . I fell to speculating idly as to the meaning of that remark 
of Moore’s: ‘ It got to be pretty bad all round.’ There had seemed 
to be more in it than met the ear. But in what way? Bad 
for whom? Of course, it was bad for Elsie that she married a 
drunkard, and bad for poor old Mr. Willard to havea drunkard for 
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a son-in-law ; but had Moore intended nothing more than that? 
Was it not possible that Tom Fielding had stood accountant for 
some other and worse sin thaninebriety? During the time of my 
acquaintance with him, he had shown no leaning towards the bottle ; 
that was a vice which I should much sooner have expected in Sam 
Moore. Therefore, was it not possible that inebriety had simply been 
his expedient to numb the strings of remorse for a backsliding of a 
graver sort? Having started this theory, I tried to imagine some 
crime which, from my knowledge of Tom Fielding’s character, I 
could suppose him likely to commit. In this ingenious speculation, 
however, I met with poor success; and by-and-by, realising what 
I was about, I rated myself for a curmudgeon and tried to think of 
something else. But my mind was so dull and out of tune that 
I could concentrate it upon nothing; and I don’t know what I 
should have done had not some one entered and informed me 
that if I wanted any dinner it was ready in the dining-room. 

I did not care much for the dinner, but I was greatly in need 
of the distraction, and therefore betook myself to the banqueting- 
hall with alacrity. It was a great barn-like place, with a long 
table extending from one end to the other, at the hither extremity 
of which a small dingy table-cloth was spread, and upon it were 
set out a great round of boiled salt beef, vegetables, a pumpkin 
pie, and a pitcher of ice-water. As I sat down I noticed that a 
plate was laid at the opposite side of the table, indicating that 
another guest was expected. I took it for granted that this must 
be Moore ; but the person who entered a few moments later, and 
seated himself in the vacant chair, was in all respects as unlike 
Moore as possible. 

He was a man of lofty stature and vast frame, but gaunt asa 
wolf; a thick white beard hung down on his breast, and the hair 
that densely covered. his head, and locks of which fell across his 
forehead, was also white as snow. The cavernous sockets of his 
eyes, overshadowed by heavy eyebrows, were enough to render im- 
pressive a countenance containing nothing else remarkable ; but 
the eyes themselves had a lambent glow and musing penetration 
which at once commanded the attention ; while the nose was large 
and rugged, and the forehead high, with a deep indentation down 
the midst. Ata little distance his aspect was almost awe-inspiring; 
but as he came near a singular benignity and gentleness was dis- 
cernible in his expression, in the furrows of his cheeks and the 
lines about his eyes. His broad shoulders stooped somewhat under 
the burden of years or infirmity—for, as I contemplated this 
venerable personage, I doubted whether he were really so ancient 
as his snowy crown would imply. At all events there was still a 
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spirit of youthful vigour and soundness within him—in his mind 
and soul—which was distinct from the failure of the bodily part 
and would survive it. 

Having taken his seat, this august prophet—a kindlier Isaiah 
in modern garments—clasped his hands upon the table before him 
and uplifted his face in an attitude of religious supplication.. This 
action did not take me unawares; it was easy to see that he lived 
in a world of his own, and had strength and simplicity enough to 
do so without affectation. The blessing which he invoked was not 
spoken audibly, however; and in a few moments it was over. He 
then fixed the kindly glow of his eyes upon me, and said, in a voice 
which was pitched low, but which carried evidence of great power 
and volume in reserve— 


‘T am glad of your company, sir. It is unnatural to eat 
alone.’ 

‘I thank you for the compliment and return it,’ said I; 
‘though I will qualify it by adding that some company is worse 
than solitude.’ 

‘How can that be,’ was his rejoinder, ‘since a man is nothing 
in himself, but only as a member of society? The heavenly life 
is the social life; only in hell does a man pretend to stand for 
himself alone.’ 

‘ As to that, I can presume to say nothing; but I should sup- 
pose that a heavenly society was a free society—where you meet 
only the people you want to see.’ 

‘ Yes, yes,’ said he, slowly, and looking down with a musing 
air. ‘ Nevertheless, perhaps, there may be this difference between 
society in heaven and on earth—that here we most want to see 
those to whom we can be most useful, whereas in heaven we most - 
require those who can be our most effective partners in useful- 
ness.’ 

I did not feel sure that I comprehended the drift of this re- 
mark; but I thought it in order to inquire whether my instructor 
were not a clergyman. 

His face changed a little, becoming more grave. ‘The Lord 
has delivered me from that temptation,’ was his unexpected reply. 
‘No doubt I am by nature full as apt as others to claim special 
relations with Him; but I am more readily able to detect myself 
now than formerly. No; if I must give myself a title, possibly I 
might call myself a poet, but a sort of poet that has never written 
verses,’ 


‘You carry poems in your head—or in your heart, I should 
say ?’ 


He shook his head. ‘No, it is the feeling only—the direction 
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of the inward sight; in higher moods; I have riot the faculty that 
you have to fix it in writing.’ 

‘Is it possible,’ I began, feeling not a little gratified, ‘that you 
have read ? 

He interposed with a slight gesture of his long, finely-shaped 
hand. ‘I owe you an explanation,’ he said; ‘I spoke without re- 
flection. I know nothing of your name or achievements; I am 
not in the way of knowing such things. But when I entered the 
room I had an impression—books; and a certain sort of books. ... 
But I seem intrusive.’ 

‘You interest me greatly,’ said I, apprehending a quite stimu- 
lating peculiarity in this old gentleman, ‘and if it would not be 
unpardonably intrusive on my side, I should like to ask by what 
principle of divination you can be aware (ordinary information 
apart) that I am a writer,and a writer of a certain sort of books?’ 

‘It is nothing, I am sure, extraordinary,’ returned my companion, 
with a smile of slight embarrassment or shyness ; ‘at most it is 
but a development of a faculty common to all men —as when you, 
for instance, find yourself friendly disposed, or otherwise, towards 
any person whom you meet for the first time. But such as it is 
I assure you that I hope I may cease to possess it the moment I 
apply it to the purposes of idle curiosity or inquisitiveness.’ 

As this remark might be construed as an implicit rebuke to 
myself, I hesitated to pursue the topic; and for a time I turned 
my attention to the dinner, which was the proximate cause of this 
encounter. My companion did the same, with the cheerful 
simplicity and heartiness that belonged to him; and meanwhile 
the conversation was limited to such occasional utterances as the 
courtesy of the table authorised. But all the while I felt as if my 
acquaintance with the old gentleman was rapidly increasing; I 
might even confess to a strony liking for and confidence in him— 
the sort of confidence that leads one to speak candidly and in- 
timately. His nature seemed almost childlike in its guilelessness 
and transparency; but one was aware, also, of a depth beneath 

the transparency much too profound for ordinary sounding. The 
quietness of his demeanour, and a certain noble repose and refine- 
ment of manner, argued him no country-bred sage, but a man who 
had been familiar with the best results of civilisation ; yet this tallied 
very imperfectly with his present outward guise and situation ; he 
was not of this village—not even, I fancied, of this section of the 
country. As to his apparent clairvoyance I was inclined, of course, 
to minimise its significance. After all, you may pick out a black- 
smith by his hands, an ostler by his legs, and why not an author 
by his self-complacency or, perhaps, by his aggrievedness? Mores 
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over, it was quite conceivable that my venerable friend might have 
chanced upon some evidence of my identity without, being exactly 
aware of it. But I could not suppress a strong desire to know 
who he was, and what his business in this out-of-the-way region ; 
and, as I ate my corned beef and my pumpkin pie, I inwardly 
cast about how I might respectably get information on these 
points. 

Probably, however, this not very admirable longing of mine 
must have betrayed its presence behind the veil of my countenance, 
for I was startled and somewhat abashed when the old gentleman 
laid down his knife and fork, and said, with genial but subdued 
earnestness— 

‘IT am really of no importance, sir; but lest my silence should 
dispose you to think otherwise, I ask your permission to put the 
chief facts of my life before you.’ 

‘I don’t know what to say; but I’m afraid I must have been 
very inconsiderate,’ was my discomposed reply. But in fact there 
could be no question that my interlocutor was a person of singular 
penetration. His rejoinder was curious. 

‘One cannot do more with a questionable impulse than to 
restrain it,’ he said; ‘for its presence in the mind not you, but 
the human nature we both share, is answerable. Besides,’ he added 
pleasantly,‘ I am sure that your impulse is not half so questionable 
asI am. Well, I am not an American, and this is my first visit 
to this neighbourhood. I was born in England, and have passed 
the greater part of my life on that side of the water.’ 

‘You are determined to see the naked as well as the clothed 
regions of civilisation,’ I remarked, as he paused for a moment. 

‘When I was a youth,’ he went on, ‘the army seemed to offer 
the best means of getting rid of me, and I became a soldier ac- 
cordingly. I went to India; and circumstances placed me after 
a while in a position of some authority there, which I heartily 
misused. At length the great native uprising took place, and I 
was naturally singled out for special vengeance. But I held my 
own successfully. High distinction—not inherited; that would 
not have satisfied me; but achieved by my own force and merit— 
was in my grasp. I was as happy and complacent as one can 
conceive ; and no mortal obstacle lay before me, or has, to this 
day.’ 

He paused again, resting his forehead on his hand, and looking 
down. He resumed in a lower tone— 

‘One afternoon, as I sat in the shadow of the bungalow, a great 
fear and horror came upon me, and in a few moments I was a 
moral and spiritual ruin. As a body decays and drops to pieces, 
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so did my soul, my character, my strength of will and pride, appear 
to me suddenly to rot and fall in fragments; and.I was left a form 
of shameful and abject terror. It was only by a struggle that 
threatened to-burst my heart that I refrained from leaping shriek. 
ing from my chair, and imploring protection from my very 
servants. And yet how could they protect me against the name- 
less and invisible demon, redolent of loathsomeness and destruction, 
who held me triumphantly in his power, and before whom I cowered 
in helpless imbecility ! 

‘So I remained in my chair during one hour of that peaceful 
afternoon, and the horror increased in me every moment. At last 
I could bear no more. I arose and hurried to the back part of the 
bungalow. There I found an old servant--one whom I had often 
chastised and outraged. I clung to himasachild chased by a mad 
dog clings to its mother. I was clammy and pallid with fear— 
strengthless, tremulous, whimpering. Ina frenzy I besought him 
to succour me—never to leave me. 

‘ For three years, with intervals sometimes of hours, sometimes 
of weeks, the horror clave to me; and so did my servant likewise. 
I had left the service ; I had hidden myself from my countrymen 
and from my country; I lived among the dregs of the native 
population, and they despised me too much to slay me. My 
servant was my master, my guide, and my guardian. He taught 
me the ways of his people, their language and their religion. And 
then, one morning before dawn, I crawled on the roof of our but, 
feeling that I was alone in the world, and wishing to see the sun 
arise on what I meant should be my last day on earth. For my 
servant, my protector, my master, lay dead inside the hut; and 
the horror was upon me. But, as the sun arose, and the light fell 
upon me, the horror departed from me, and the demon loosed his 
grasp upon my soul. In that hour, moreover, it was revealed to 
me what the demon had been. Since that hour I have had no 
fear, neither have I been alone; and many things have been open 
to me that are closed to other eyes.’ 

At this point my venerable friend ended his story, which had 
impressed me more than I had anticipated, or could altogether 
account for. I fancied, too, that it had cost him not a little to 
tell it; for the experience, whether or not intrinsically an illusion, 
had evidently been the turning-point of his life. And what had 
his later life been? Had he become an adept in the mysticism of 
India? Had he studied their science and magic, and practised 
their asceticisms, until he had acquired the power, which their wise 
men are said to possess, over the obscure elements and forces of 
nature? Be that as it may, there was nothing of the charlatan 
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about him. A deep religious conviction and reverence were mani- 
fest in his every word and sentiment; and if he wielded any special 
powers they seemed to afford him less pleasure than solicitude. 
But, once more, by what chance had such a man come to such a 


lace ? 

' ‘Do you remain here long?’ I asked him, breaking the rather 
long silence that had followed his last words. 

‘I think no longer than to-morrow,’ he answered. ‘ There was 
a voice calling me—the sorrowful voice of one wrongfully oppressed ; 
and, as I came across the hill beyond the pastureland towards the 
south, the rest seemed to be borne in on me. I shall know when 
the time comes. You also will be there!’ He rose as he spoke, 
and with a kind glance of farewell at me, took up his broad- 
brimmed felt hat and went out of the room. 

‘The man is crazy!’ said I to myself. But I did not believe 
my own assertion. I lit a cigar, and presently fell into a deep 
reverie. 


(To be concluded.) 





The Mysterious Occurrence in Piccadilly. 


I, 


I nEALLy never felt so profoundly ashamed of myself in my whole 
life as when my father-in-law, Professor W. Bryce Murray, of Oriel 
College, Oxford, sent me the last number of the Proceedings of 
the Society for the Investigation of Supernatural Phenomena, 
As I opened the pamphlet, a horrid foreboding seized me that I 
should find in it, detailed at full length, with my name and address 
in plain printing (not even asterisks), that extraordinary story of 
his about the mysterious occurrence in Piccadilly. I turned 
anxiously to page 14, which I saw was neatly folded over at the 
corner ; and there, sure enough, I came upon the Professor’s re- 
markable narrative, which I shall simply extract here, by way of 
introduction, in his own admirable and perspicuous language. 

‘I wish to communicate to the Society,’ says my respected rela- 
tion, ‘a curious case of wraiths or doubles, which came under my 
own personal observation, and for which I can vouch on my own 
authority, and that of my son-in-law, Dr. Owen Mansfield, keeper 
of Accadian Antiquities at the British Museum. It is seldom, 
indeed, that so strange an example of a supernatural phenomenon 
can be independently attested by two trustworthy scientific ob- 
servers, both still living. 

‘On the 12th of May, 1873—I made a note of the circumstance 
at the time, and am therefore able to feel perfect confidence as to 
the strict accuracy of my facts—I was walking down Piccadilly 
about four o’clock in the afternoon, when I saw a simulacrum or 
image approaching me from the opposite direction, exactly re- 
sembling in outer appearance an undergraduate of Oriel College, 
of the name of Owen Mansfield. It must be carefully borne in 
mind that at this time I was not related or connected with Mr. 
Mansfield in any way, his marriage with my daughter having taken 
place some eleven months later: I only knew him then as a 
promising junior member of my own College. I was just about to 
approach and address Mr. Mansfield, when a most singular and 
mysterious event took place. The simulacrum appeared spon- 
taneously to glide up towards me with a peculiarly rapid and 
noiseless motion, waved a wand or staff which it bore in its hands 
thrice round my head, and then vanished hastily in the direction of 
an hotel which stands at the corner of Albemarle Street. I followed 
it quickly to the door, but on inquiry of the porter, I Jearned that 
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he himself had observed nobody enter. The simulacrum seems to 
have dissipated itself or become invisible suddenly in the very act 
of passing through the folding glass portals which give access to 
the hotel from Piccadilly. 

‘That same evening, by the last post, I received a hastily- 
written note from Mr. Mansfield, bearing the Oxford postmark, 
dated Oriel College, 5 p.m., and relating the facts of an exactly 
similar apparition which had manifested itself to him, with absolute 
simultaneity of occurrence. On the very day and hour when I had 
seen Mr. Mansfield’s wraith in Piccadilly, Mr. Mansfield himself 
was walking down the Corn Market in Oxford, in the direction of 
the Taylor Institute. As he approached the corner, he saw what 
he took to be a vision or image of myself, his tutor, moving towards 
him in my usual leisurely manner. Suddenly, as he was on the 
point of addressing me with regard to my Aristotle lecture the next 
morning, the image glided up to him in a rapid and evasive manner, 
shook a green silk umbrella with a rhinoceros-horn handle three 
times around his head, and then disappeared incomprehensibly 
through the door of the Randolph Hotel. Returning to college in 
a state of breathless alarm and surprise, at what he took to be an 
act of incipient insanity or extreme inebriation on my part, Mr. 
Mansfield learnt from the porter, to his intense astonishment, that 
I was at that moment actually in London. Unable to conceal his 
amazement at this strange event, he wrote me a full account of the 
facts while they were still fresh in his memory: and as I preserve 
his note to this day, I append a copy of it to my present commu- 
nication, for publication in the Society’s Transactions. 

‘There is one small point in the above narrative to which I 
would wish to call special attention, and that is the accurate 
description given by Mr. Mansfield of the umbrella carried by the 
apparition he observed in Oxford. This umbrella exactly coincided 
in every particular with the one I was then actually carrying in 
Piccadilly. But what is truly remarkable, and what stamps the 
occurrence as a genuine case of supernatural intervention, is the 
fact that Mr. Mansfield could not possibly ever have seen that 
umbrella in my hands, because I had only just that afternoon 
purchased it at a shop in Bond Street. This, to my mind, con- 
clusively proves that no mere effort of fancy or visual delusion 
based upon previous memories, vague or conscious, could have had 
anything whatsoever to do with Mr. Mansfield’s observation at least, 
It was, in short, distinctly an objective apparition, as distinguished 
from a mere subjective reminiscence or hallucination.’ 

As I laid down the Proceedings on the breakfast table with a 
sigh, I said to my wife (who had been looking over my shoulder 
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while I read): ‘ Now, Nora, we're really in for it. What on earth 
do you suppose I’d better do?’ 

Nora looked at me with her laughing eyes laughing harder and 
brighter than ever. ‘ My dear Owen,’ she said, putting the Pro- 
ceedings promptly into the waste paper basket, ‘there’s really 
nothing on earth possible now, except to make a clean breast of it,’ 

I groaned. ‘I suppose you're right,’ I answered, ‘ but it’s a 
precious awkward thing to have todo. However, here goes.’ So 
I sat down at once with pen, ink, and paper at my desk, to draw 
up this present narrative as to the real facts about the ‘ Mysterious 
Occurrence in Piccadilly.’ 


II. 


In 1873 I was a fourth-year man, going in for my Greats at 
the June examination. But as if Aristotle and Mill and the affair 
of Corcyra were not enough to occupy one young fellow’s head at 
the age of twenty-three, I had foolishly gone and fallen in love, 
undergraduate fashion, with the only really pretty girl (I insist 
upon putting it, though Nora has struck it out with her pen) in 
all Oxford. She was the daughter of my tutor, Professor Bryce 
Murray, and her name (as the astute reader will already have in- 
ferred) was Nora. 

The Professor had lost his wife some years before, and he was 
left to bring up Nora by his own devices, with the aid of his sister, 
Miss Lydia Amelia Murray, the well-known advocate of female 
education, woman’s rights, anti-vaccination, vegetarianism, the 
Tichborne claimant, and psychic force. Nora, however, had no 
fancy for any of these multifarious interests of her aunt’s: I have 
reason to believe she takes rather after her mother’s family: and 
Miss Lydia Amelia Murray early decided that she was a girl of no 
intellectual tastes of any sort, who had better be kept at school 
at South Kensington as much as possible. Especially did Aunt 
Lydia hold it to be undesirable that Nora should ever come in con- 
tact with that very objectionable and wholly antagonistic animal, 
the Oriel undergraduate. Undergraduates were well known to 
laugh openly at woman’s rights, to devour underdone beefsteaks 
with savage persistence, and to utter most irreverent and ribald 
jests about psychic force. 

Still, it is quite impossible to keep the orbit of a Professor’s 
daughter from occasionally crossing that of a stray meteoric under- 
graduate. Nora only came home to Oxford in vacation time: but 
during the preceding Long I had stopped up for the sake of pursu- 
ing my Accadian studies in a quiet spot, and it was then that I 
first quite accidentally met Nora. I was canoeing on the Cherwell 
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one afternoon, when I came across the Professor and his daughter 
in a punt, and saw the prettiest girl in all Oxford actually holding 
the pole in her own pretty little hands, while that lazy old man 
lolled back at his ease with a book, on the luxurious cushions in 
the stern. As I passed the punt, I capped the Professor, of course, 
and looking back a minute later I observed that the pretty 
daughter had got her pole stuck fast in the mud, and couldn’t, 
with all her force, pull it out again. In another minute, she had 
lost her hold of it, and the punt began to drift of itself down the 
river towards Iffley. 

Common politeness naturally made me put back my canoe, 
extricate the pole, and hand it as gracefully as I could to the Pro- 
fessor’s daughter. As I did so, I attempted to raise my straw hat 
cautiously with one hand, while I gave back the pole with the 
other: an attempt which of course compelled me to lay down my 
paddle on the front of the canoe, as I happen to be only provided 
with two hands, instead of four iike our earlier ancestors. I don’t 
know whether it was my instantaneous admiration for Nora’s 
pretty blush, which distracted my attention from the purely 
practical question of equilibrium, or whether it was her own awk- 
wardness and modesty in taking the pole, or finally whether it was 
my tutor’s freezing look that utterly disconcerted me, but at any 
rate, just at that moment, something unluckily (or rather luckily) 
caused me to lose my balance altogether. Now, everybody knows 
that a canoe is very easily upset: and in a moment, before I 
knew exactly where I was, I found the canoe floating bottom up- 
ward about three yards away from me, and myself standing, safe 
and dry, in my tutor’s punt, beside his pretty blushing daughter. 
I had felt the canoe turning over as I handed back the pole, and 
had instinctively jumped into the safer refuge of the punt, which 
saved me at least the ignominy of appearing before Miss Nora 
Murray in the ungraceful attitude of clambering back, wet and 
dripping, into an upset canoe. 

The inexorable logic of facts had thus convinced the Professor 
of the impossibility of keeping all undergraduates permanently at 
a safe distance: and there was nothing open for him now except 
resignedly to acquiesce in the situation so created for him. How- 
ever much he might object to my presence, he could hardly, as a 
Christian and a gentleman, request me to jump in and swim after 
my canoe, or even, when we had at last successfully brought it 
alongside with the aid of the pole, to seat myself once more on 

the soaking cushions. After all, my mishap had come about in 
the endeavour to render him a service: so he was fain with what 
grace he could to let me relieve his daughter of the pole, and punt 
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him back as far as the barges, with my own moist and uncomfort- 
able bark trailing casually from the stern. 

As for Nora, being thus thrown unexpectedly into the danger- 
ous society of that gruesome animal, the Oriel undergraduate, I 
think I may venture to say (from my subsequent experience) that 
she was not wholly disposed to regard the creature as either so 
objectionable or so ferocious as she had been previously led to 
imagine. We got on together so well that I could see the Pro- 
fessor growing visibly wrathful about the corners of the mouth: 
and by the time we reached the barges, he could barely be civil 
enough to say Good morning to me when we parted. 

An introduction, however, no matter how obtained, is really 
in these matters absolutely everything. As long as you don’t 
know a pretty girl, you don’t know her, and you can’t take a step 
in advance without an introduction. But when once you do know 
her, heaven and earth and aunts and fathers may try their hardest 
to prevent you, and yet whatever they try they can’t keep you out. 
I was so far struck with Nora, that I boldly ventured whenever I 
met her out walking with her father or her aunt, to join myself to 
the party: and though they never hesitated to show me that my 
presence was not rapturously welcomed, they couldn’t well say to 
me point-blank, ‘Have the goodness, Mr. Mansfield, to go away 
and not to speak to me again in future.’ So the end of it was, 
that before the beginning of October term, Nora and I under- 
stood one another perfectly, and had even managed, in a few 
minutes’ téte-a-téte in the parks, to whisper to one another the 
ingenuous vows of sweet seventeen and two-and-twenty. 

When the Professor discovered that I had actually written a 
letter to his daughter, marked ‘Private and Confidential,’ his 
wrath knew no bounds. He sent for me to his rooms, and spoke 
to me severely. ‘I’ve half a mind, Mansfield,’ he said, ‘to bring 
the matter before a college meeting. At any rate, this conduct 
must not be repeated. If it is, Sir’°—he didn’t finish the sen- 
tence, preferring to terrify me by the effective figure of speech 
which commentators describe as an aposiopesis: and I left him 
with a vague sense that if it was repeated I should probably incur 
the penalties of pramunire (whatever they may be), or be hanged, 
drawn, and quartered, with my head finally stuck as an adornment 
on the acute wings of the Griffin, vice Temple Bar removed. 

Next day, Nora met me casually at a confectioner’s in the 
High where I will frankly confess that I was engaged in experi- 
menting upon the relative merits of raspberry cream and lemon 
water ices. She gave me her hand timidly, and whispered to me 
balf under her breath, ‘ Papa’s so dreadfully angry, Qwen, and I’m 
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afraid I shall never be able to meet you any more, for he’s going 
to send me back this very afternoon to South Kensington, and 
keep me away from Oxford altogether in future.’ I saw her eyes 
were red with crying, and that she really thought our little 
romance was entirely at an end. 

‘My darling Nora,’ I replied in an undertone, ‘even South 
Kensington is not so unutterably remote that I shall never be able 
to see you there. Write to me whenever you are able, and let me 
know where I can write to you. My dear little Nora, if there 
were a hundred papas and a thousand Aunt Lydias interposed in a 
square between us, don’t you know we should manage all the same 
to love one another and to overcome all difficulties? ’ 

Nora smiled and half cried at once, and then discreetly turned 
to order half a pound of glacé cherries. And that was the last 
that I saw of her for the time at Oxford. 

During the next term or two, I’m afraid I must admit that the 
relations between my tutor and myself were distinctly strained, so 
much so as continually to threaten the breaking out of open hus- 
tilities. It wasn’t merely that Nora was in question, but the 
Professor also suspected me of jeering in private at his psychical 
investigations. And if the truth must be told, I will admit that 
his suspicions were not wholly without justification. It began to 
be whispered among the undergraduates just then that the Pro- 
fessor and his sister had taken to turning planchettes, interrogating 
easy chairs, and obtaining interesting details about the present 
abode of Shakespeare or Milton from intelligent and well-informed 
five o'clock tea-tables. It had long been well known that the 
Professor took a deep interest in haunted houses, considered that 
the portents recorded by Livy must have something in them, and 
declared himself unable to be sceptical as to facts which had con- 
vinced such great men as Plato, Seneca, and Samuel Johnson. But 
the table-turning was a new fad, and we noisy undergraduates occa- 
sionally amused ourselves by getting up an amateur séance, in 
imitation of the Professor, and eliciting psychical truths, often 
couched in a surprisingly slangy or even indecorous dialect, from 
a very lively though painfully irreverent spirit, who discoursed to 
us through the material intervention of a rickety what-not. How- 
ever, as the only mediums we employed were the very unprofes- 
sional ones of two plain decanters, respectively containing port and 
sherry, the Professor (who was a teetotaler, and who paid five 
guineas a séance for the services of that distinguished psychical 
specialist, Dr. Grade) considered the interesting results we 
obtained as wholly beneath the dignity of scientific inquiry. He 
even most unworthily endeavoured to stifle research by gating us 
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all one evening when a materialized spirit, assuming the outer 
form of the junior exhibitioner, sang a comic song of the period in 
a loud voice with the windows open, and accompanied itself 
noisily with a psychical tattoo on the rickety what-not. The 
Professor went so far as to observe sarcastically that our results 
appeared to him to be rather spirituous than spiritual. 

On May 11, 1873 (I will endeavour to rival the Professor in 
accuracy and preciseness) I got a short note from dear Nora, dated 
from South Kensington, which I, too (though not from psychical 
motives), have carefully preserved. I will not publish it, how- 
ever, either here or in the Society’s Proceedings, for reasons which 
will probably be obvious to any of my readers who happen ever to 
have been placed in similar circumstances themselves. Disengaging 
the kernel of fact from the irrelevant matter in which it was 
imbedded, I may state that Nora wrote me somewhat to this effect. 
She was going next day to the Academy with the parents of some 
schoolfellow ; could I manage to run up to town for the day, go to 
the Academy myself, and meet her ‘ quite accidentally, you know, 
dear,’ in the Water-colour Room about half-past eleven ? 

This was rather awkward; for next day, as it happened, was 
precisely the Professor’s morning for the Herodotus lecture; but 
circumstances like mine at that moment know no law. So I 
succeeded in excusing myself from attendance somehow or other. (I 
hope truthfully) and took the 9 a.m. express up to town. Shortly 
after eleven I was at the Academy, and waiting anxiously for 
Nora’s arrival. That dear little hypocrite, the moment she saw 
me approach, assumed such an inimitable air of infantile surprise 
and innocent pleasure at my unexpected appearance that I posi- 
tively blushed for her wicked powers of deception. 

‘ You here, Mr. Mansfield!’ she cried in a tone of the most 
apparently unaffected astonishment, ‘why, I thought it was full 
term time; surely you ought to be up at Oriel.’ 

‘So I am,’ I answered, ‘ officially; but in my private capacity 
I’ve come up for the day to look at the pictures.’ 

‘Oh, how nice!’ said that shocking little Nora, with a smile 
that was childlike and bland. ‘ Mr. Mansfield is such a great critic, 
Mrs. Worplesdon, he knows all about art, and artists, and so on. 
He'll be able to tell us which pictures we ought to admire, you 
know, and which aren’t worth looking at. Mr. Worplesdon, let me 
introduce you; Mrs. Worplesdon—Miss Worplesdon. How very 

lucky we should have happened to come across you, Mr. Mans- 
field 1” 

The Worplesdons fell immediately, like lambs, into the trap so 
ingenuously spread for them. Indeed, I have always noticed that 
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ninety-nine per cent. of the British public, when turned into an 
art-gallery, are only too glad to accept the opinion of anybody 
whatsoever, who is bold enough to have one, and to express it 
openly. Having thus been thrust by Nora into the arduous 
position of critic by appointment to the Worplesdon party, I 
delivered myself ex cathedré forthwith upon tne merits and 
demerits of the entire exhibition; and I was so successful in my 
critical views that I not only produced an immense impression 
upon Mr. Worplesdon himself, but also observed many ladies in 
the neighbourhood nudge one another as they gazed intently 
backward and forward between wall and catalogue, and heard them 
whisper audibly among themselves, ‘A gentleman here says the 
flesh tones on that shoulder are simply marvellous;’ or, ‘That 
artist in the tweed suit behind us thinks the careless painting of 
the ferns in the foreground quite unworthy of such a colourist as 
Daubiton.’ So highly was my criticism appreciated, in fact, that 
Mr. Worplesdon even invited me to lunch with Nora and his party 
at a neighbouring restaurant, where I spent the most delightful 
hour I had passed for the last half-year, in the company of that 
naughty mendacious little schemer. 

About four o’clock, however, the Worplesdons departed, taking 
Nora with them to South Kensington; and I prepared to walk 
back in the direction of Paddington, meaning to catch an evening 
train, and return to Oxford. I was strolling in a leisurely fashion 
along Piccadilly towards the Park, and looking into all the photo- 
graphers’ windows, when suddenly an awful apparition loomed. 
upon me—the Professor himself, coming round the corner from 
Bond Street, folding up a new rhinoceros-handled umbrella 
as he walked along. Ina moment I felt that all was lost. {[ was 
up in town without leave; the Professor would certainly see me 
and recognise me; he would ask me how and why I had left the 
University, contrary to rules: and I must then either tell him the 
whole truth, which would get Nora into a fearful scrape, or else 
run the risk of being sent down in disgrace, which might prevent 
me from taking a degree, and would at least cause my father and 
mother an immense deal of unmerited trouble. 

Like a flash of lightning, a wild idea shot instantaneously 
across my brain. Might I pretend to be my own double? The 
Professor was profoundly superstitious on the subject of wraiths, 
apparitions, ghosts, brain-waves, and supernatural appearances 
generally ; if I could only manage to impose upon him for a 
moment by doing something outrageously uncommon or eccentric, 
I might succeed in stifling further inquiry by setting him from 
the beginning on a false track which he was naturally prone to 
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follow. Before I had time to reflect upon the consequences of my 
act, the wild idea had taken possession of me, body and soul, and 
had worked itself out in action with all the rapidity of a mad 
impulse. I rushed frantically up to the Professor, with my eyes 
fixed in a vacant stare on a point in space somewhere above the 
tops of the chimney-pots: I waved my stick three times mysteri- 
ously around his head; and then, without giving him time to 
recover from his surprise or to address a single word to me, [ 
bolted off in a Red Indian dance to the nearest corner. 

There was an hotel there, which I had often noticed before, 
though I had never entered it; and I rushed wildly in, meaning 
to get out as best I could when the Professor (who is very short- 
sighted) had passed on along Piccadilly in search of me. But 
fortune, as usual, favoured the bold. Luckily, it was a corner 
house, and to my surprise, I found when I got inside it, that the 
hall opened both ways, with a door on to the side street. The 
porter was looking away as I entered; so I merely ran in of one 
door and out of the other, never stopping till I met a hansom, 
into which I jumped and ordered the man to drive to Paddington. 
I just caught the 4.35 to Oxford, and by a little over six o’clock 
I was in my own rooms at Oriel. 

It was very wrong of me, indeed; I acknowledge it now; but 
the whole thing had flashed across my undergraduate mind so 
rapidly that I carried it out in a moment, before I could at all 
realise what a very foolish act I was really committing. To take 
a rise out of the Professor, and to save Nora an angry interview, 
were the only ideas that occurred to me at the second: when I 
began to reflect upon it afterwards, I was conscious that I had 
really practised a very gross and wicked deception. However, 
there was no help for it now; and as I rolled along in the train to 
Oxford, I felt that to save myself and Nora from utter disgrace, I 
must carry the plot out to the end without flinching. It then 
occurred to me that a double apparition would be more in accord- 
ance with all recognised principles of psychical manifestation than 
a single one. At Reading, therefore, I regret to say, I bought a 
pencil, anda sheet cf paper, and an envelope ; and before I reached 
Oxford station, I had written to the Professor what I now blush to 
acknowledge as a tissue of shocking fables, in which I paralleled 
every particular of my own behaviour to him by a similar imaginary 
piece of behaviour on his part to me, only changing the scene to 
Oxford. It was awfully wrong, I admit. At the time, however, 
being yet but little more than a schoolboy, after all, I regarded it 
simply in the light of a capital practical joke. I informed the 
Professor gravely how I had seen him at four o’clock in the Corn 
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Market, and how astonished I was when I found him waving his 
green silk umbrella three times wildly around my head. 

The moment I arrived at Oxford, I dashed up to college in a 
Lansom, and got the Professor’s address in London from the porter. 
He had gone up to town for the night, it seemed, probably to visit 
Nora, and would not be back in college till the next morning. 
Then I rushed down to the post-office, where I was just in time 
(with an extra stamp) to catch the last post for that night’s de- 
livery. The moment the letter was in the box, I repented, and 
began to fear I had gone too far: and when I got back to my own 
rooms at last, and went down late for dinner in hall, I confess I 
trembled not a little, as to the possible effect of my quite too bold 
and palpabie imposition. 

Next morning by the second post I got a long letter from the 
Professor, which completely relieved me from all immediate anxiety 
as to his interpretation of my conduct. He rose to the fly with a 
charming simplicity which showed how delighted he was at this 
personal confirmation of all his own most cherished superstitions. 
‘My dear Mansfield, his letter began, ‘ now hear what, at the very 
self-same hour and minute, happened to me in Piccadilly.’ In fact, 
he had swallowed the whole thing entire, without a single moment’s 
scepticism or hesitation. 

From what I heard afterwards, it was indeed a lucky thing for 
me that I had played him this shocking trick, for Nora believes 
he was then actually on his way to South Kensington on purpose 
to forbid her most stringently from holding any further communi- 
cation with me in any way. But as soon as this mysterious event 
took place, he began to change his mind about me altogether. So 
remarkable an apparition could not have happened except for some 
good and weighty reason, he argued: and he suspected that the 
reason might have something to do with my intentions towards 
Nora. Why, when he was on his way to warn her against me, 
should a vision, bearing my outer and bodily shape, come straight 
across his path, and by vehement signs of displeasure endeavour 
to turn him from his purpose, unless it were clearly well for Nora 
that my attentions should not be discouraged ? 

From that day forth, the Professor began to ask me to his 
rooms and address me far more cordially than he used to do 
before: he even, on the strength of my singular adventure, in- 
vited me to assist at one or two of his psychical séances. Here, I 
must confess, I was not entirely successful: the distinguished 
medium complained that I exerted a repellent effect upon the 
spirits, who seemed to be hurt by my want of generous confidence 
in their good intentions, and by my suspicious habit of keeping 
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my eyes too sharply fixed upon the legs of the tables. He 
declared that when I was present, an adverse influence seemed to 
pervade the room, due, apparently, to my painful lack of spiritual 
sympathies. But the Professor condoned my failure in the regular 
psychical line, in consideration of my brilliant success as a be- 
holder of wraiths and visions. After I took my degree that 
summer, he used all his influence to procure me the post of 
keeper of the Accadian Antiquities at the Museum, for which my 
previous studies had excellently fitted me: and by his friendiy 
aid I was enabled to obtain the post, though I regret to say that, 
in spite of his credulity in supernatural matters, he still refuses 
to believe in the correctness of my conjectural interpretation of 
the celebrated Amalekite cylinders imported by Mr. Ananias, which 
I have deciphered in so very simple and satisfactory a manner. 
As everybody knows, my translation may be regarded as perfectly 
certain, if only one makes the very modest assumption that the 
cylinders were originally engraved upside down by an Aztec 
captive, who had learned broken Accadian, with a bad accent, 
from a Chinese exile, and who occasionally employed Egyptian 
hieroglyphics in incorrect senses, to piece cut his own very imper- 
fect idiom and doubtful spelling of the early Babylonian language. 
The solitary real doubt in the matter is whether certain extra- 
ordinary marks in the upper left hand corner of the cylinder are 
to be interpreted as accidental scratches, or as a picture repre- 
senting the triumph of a king over seven bound prisoners, or, 
finally, as an Accadian sentence in cuneiforms which may be 
translated either as ‘To the memory of Om the Great,’ or else as 
‘ Pithor the High Priest dedicates a fat goose tothe family dinner 
on the 25th of the month of midwinter.’ Every candid and 
unprejudiced mind must admit that these small discrepancies 
or alternatives in the opinions of experts can cast no doubt at 
all upon the general soundness of the method employed. But 
persons like the Professor, while ready to accept any evidence at 
all where their own prepossessions are concerned, can never be 
induced to believe such plain and unvarnished statements of 
simple scientific knowledge. 

However, the end of it all was that before I had been a month 
at the Museum, I had obtained the Professor’s consent to my 
marriage with Nora: and as I had had Nora’s own consent long 
before, we were duly joined together in holy matrimony early in 
October at Oxford, and came at once to live in Hampstead. So, 
as it turned out, I finally owed the sweetest and best little wife in 
all Christendom to the mysterious occurrence in Piccadilly. 


J. ALBUTHNOT WILSON, 





‘€he Wearing of the Green,’ 


BY BASIL, AUTHOR OF ‘LOVE THE DEBT.’ 


When laws can stop the blades of grass 
From growing as they grow ; 
And when the flowers in summer time 
Their colours daren’t show : 
Why then I'll change the colour that 
I wear in my caubeen ; 
But, till that day, please God, I'll stick 
To the Wearing of the Green. 


Cuapter XVII. 
THE SUMMERS’ HOUSEHOLD. 


‘If the country enjoys a momentary quiet, it is pleaded as an argument in favour 
of the good effect of wholesome rigours. If, on the contrary, the country grows more 
discontented, and if riots and disorders multiply, new arguments are furnished for 
giving a vigorous support to the authority of the Government, on account of the re- 
bellious disposition of the people. —Epmunp Burke (Letter on the State of Ireland, 
writien to the Rev. Dr. Hussey). 


Inisn people on their first visit to England are aggressively self- 
defensive. They imagine that their English friends remember 
and despise their nationality every minute of the day; whereas 
their English friends—unless the matter is obtruded upon their 
notice—concern themselves about it hardly more than about the 
breed of the beef on their table—be it Scotch, Irish, or English. 
If, indeed, the Irish make themselves in any way offensive, their 
English friends are at once reminded of their nationality ; if, on 
the contrary, the Irish prove singularly able or singularly agree- 
able, their English friends not only forgive, but so far forget the 
offence of their birth, as even to regard them as English. Hence it 
comes that the Irish contribute nothing to the greatness, and 
commit most of the crime, of this country. Like treason (appro- 
priate comparison!) an Irishman never comes to good :— 
Treason doth never prosper ; what's the reason ? 
Why, if it prosper, none will call it treason, 

Unless, then, an Irishman mikes himself in some way offensive, 
his English friends do not trouble themselves about his nationality. 
In truth, his English friends have very little thought to spare from 
themselves at all. While the vain and supersensitive Irishman 
discerns a sneer in each look and a slight in each word, his English 
friend—who can no more get out of himself than off his own shadow 
—is not thinking of him at all one way or the other. And because 
he is not thinking of him at all, or of anyone but himself, an 
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Englishman will sometimes say the most offensive things uninten. 
tionally and unconsciously. Heissometimes doubly narrow-—narrow 
in imagination and narrow in sympathy—so that he could not if 
he would, and would not if he could, put himself in another's place. 

Now Mr. Summers, senior, was an unusually narrow specimen 
of an Englishman. Not only was Terence’s ‘Homo sum; humani 
nihil a me alienum puto,’ a world too wide for him, but he could 
feel no concern in or for any man or matter that didn’t bear some 
relation to himself personally. His own affairs were of planetary 
importance; the affairs of others were of importance in proportion 
to their bearing upon his own. If youinformed him, on your doctor's 
authority, that your hacking cough was a symptom of a galloping 
consumption, his first thought would be that he had no hacking 
cough; his next, that consumption was supposed to be, in some 
extreme cases, infectious; and his third, that you would feel an 
absorbing interest in a cough he had last winter for a week or 
two, to which he would at once divert the conversation. 

It might, then, be supposed that Mr. Summers would take no 
more interest in Ireland and the Irish than in the revelations of 
the microscope; yet he did, and a deep interest too— 

Proximus ardet 
Ucalegon— 

Confiscation was infectious, and Mr. Summers had two tenants who 
paid him 80/. and 30/. a year respectively, which might any day, by 
the Irish precedent, be reduced by one half. Therefore, he held 
upon the Irish question views strong to vehemence, derived, like 
all his political views, from articles in the newspapers. Curiously 
enough, however, his present views on this question were derived 
from ‘The Pall Mall Gazette, of all papers in the world. That 
journal had printed prominently a sarcastic letter, headed, ‘ Solu- 
tion of the Irish Difficulty,’ suggesting (a propos of the Irish would- 
be volunteers who crossed to Flintshire to be drilled) that Irish 
Protestants should be draughted for drill to England at the expense 
of the Government, and restored, armed, to their own country in 
successive batches, till all of that creed between the ages of 
eighteen and thirty had passed through the mill. Then Ireland 
was to be cut loose from England until, in the inevitable civil 
war which would ensue, the pure Celts and Catholics unarmed and 
undrilled would be nearly exterminated and the Protestant victors 
so weakened as to be again governable by England. This letter 
having been copied into one of Mr. Summers’ favourite prints, 
was taken seriously by him and furnished him with his present 
views on the Irish question. 

If, therefore, Miles and Norah, like most Irish people on an 
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English visit, expected their nationality to be remembered and 
remarked upon daily, they were not disappointed. For, though 
Mr. Summers had been cautioned by his son to respect their 
guests’ patriotism, he gave free expression to his opinions of the 
Irish ; and his opinions of the Irish agreed in the main with those 
of Dean Wren—Sir Christopher’s father—as they are handed down 
to us by Sir Thomas Browne. ‘Ireland and Crete neither breed 
nor brook any venomous creature, which was a providence of God, 
considering that no creature can be worse than the natives them- 
selves. Such opinions as this he would express to his guests 
without the least consciousness of being offensive; for his mind 
was too full of his own feelings to have room for a thought of theirs. 

We are not, however, about to weary our readers with these 
opinions—trite truisms to be found in almost every English news- 
paper—but we thought it right to mention them in passing as 
detracting somewhat from the comfort of Miles and Norah at the 
Towers. 

But Ireland was not the only subject on which Mr. Summers 
spoke authoritatively ; he spoke authoritatively on every subject 
whereon he condescended to give an opinion at all. In fact, he 
knew so little of anything as to imagine that he knew all about 
everything. According to Bacon, Fuller, and Pope, a little learn- 
ing is an intoxicating thing, and so it doubtless was in their days. 
But now a man had need to know nothing almost, to be positive 
about everything ; so much wider is the horizon in art, science, 
politics, nature, and religion, disclosed even to the most cursory 
glance in our day. That Mr. Summers knew nothing of anything 
we cannot certainly say, for he was supposed to be an expert in 
fowls, or, at least, in fowls of a certain breed—Dorking, we think. 
But on all other subjects he was the most ignorant and the most 
positive man we have ever met. If a stranger ventured to differ 
from him (only a stranger would venture), he would look per- 
plexed for a moment and then repeat what he had said as though 
he had not been heard; and this repetition he appeared to regard 
as an additional and conclusive argument. In truth, like many 
men born to wealth and position, he took the social deference 
conceded to his rank as a deference conceded to his intellect, and 
by some curious mental confusion imagined his authority in ques- 
tions of sport, politics, and religion to be as indisputable as his 
authority in his own house, grounds, and stables. 

Mr. Summers received Miles’ apology for Norah’s absence from 
lunch so graciously that Mrs. Summers’ anxious mind was relieved 
of its load. 

‘ Our air will soon set her up,’ he said, and his manner suggested 
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that the Springthorpe air was his private property. He repeated 
then a pompous grace—his daughter Ann crossing herself and 
curtseying at the proper places—for Ann was of an age which it 
would be hardly fair to indicate more nearly than by admitting 
that she was a devotee of two years’ standing. During lunch Mr. 
Summers was the chief and almost the sole speaker, and his chief 
and almost sole topic was Ireland. He propounded to Miles his 
‘ Kilkenny cats’’ plan for the pacification of the country—to arm, 
drill, and discipline in England the Protestant minority of the 
north, and then to let them loose, by a separation of the two 
countries, upon the unarmed and undrilled Catholics. 

‘Why, that’s Bobadil’s plan,’ Miles replied, smiling good 
humouredly. 

‘Hem! I believe there was some suggestion of the kind in the 
newspapers, Mr. Summers admitted, imagining Bobadil to have 
been the correspondent of the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette.’ Reid, feeling 
uncomfortable at the turn the conversation had taken, attempted 
to change it. 

‘You mustn’t think, Mr. Wyndham——’ he began. But his 
father was not going to allow his guest to imagine that he was 
indebted for his ideas to this newspaper person Miles had mentioned, 
and he therefore broke in with:—‘ It has been an idea of mine as 
long as I can remember, probably before the gentleman Mr. 
Wyndham has mentioned was born. ‘Cut loose,” I've always 
said, “cut loose Ireland, and then let them fight it out among 
themselves.” The Ulster men having English and Scotch blood 
in their veins would be more than a match for five times their 
number of Celts and Catholics.’ 

‘ Roman Catholics,’ interjected Ann emphatically, though in a 
low voice. She held Roman Catholics to be dissenters from the 
only true Catholic Anglican Church. The correction broke from 
Ann instinctively, for as a Sunday school teacher she dwelt weekly 
to her class upon the essential difference between Catholic and 
Roman Catholic. Hence this presumptuous correction of Mr. 
Summers slipped from her almost mechanically, to her father’s 
stupefaction and her own confusion. Mr. Summers, having looked 
at her for a moment as though he could hardly believe his ears, 
and having thus made everyone at the table thoroughly uncomfort- 
able, resumed with a composure so perfect that, but for an access 
of pompousness in his manner, you would hardly have supposed 
that anything had happened. 

‘As I was saying, Mr. Wyndham, when I was interrupted, I 
should leave the Protestants to settle with the Catholics in Ireland, 
and not take the country back till it was well weeded,’ 
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‘And watered; for I suppose you’d have all the Catholics 
exterminated?’ Miles asked ingenuously, as one awaiting the 
response of an oracle. 

‘ All the disaffected Catholics certainly, most certainly; for 
they can be governed only by the lash; and the lash, sir, is un- 
English ; it has no place in the British Constitution.’ 

‘Except———’ began Miles, only to be silenced by his host 
resuming his lecture. 

‘You cannot say, Mr. Wyndham, that we’ve not given you a 
fair trial. For centuries you've enjoyed all the privileges and 
blessings of British rule, and what is the result? You’ve never 
been quiet for ten years together, not for ten years together !’ 

‘I remember,’ said Miles, speaking in the easy and measured 
way of one recalling a trivial incident of his own experience,—‘ I 
remember being struck with an extraordinary instance of vitality 
and viciousness in an eel recorded in Boswell’s “ Life of Johnson.” 
As the Doctor passed a fish-stall, he overheard the fishmonger, 
who was skinning an eel alive, curse the unconscionable brute 
because it wouldn’t lie still during the operation.’ 

Miles’ manner was so much that of a man who was recounting 
a simple incident in Natural History, solely because of its intrinsic 
interest, that Mr. Summers, who was an exceedingly dense 
Beeotian, imagined that his guest wished to turn the conversation 
upon finding he had not an argumentative leg to stand on. Not 
‘to load a falling man,’ therefore, he allowed Miles to make good 
his retreat, and even built a silver bridge to facilitate his escape. 

‘Very interesting,’ he said, nodding his head approvingly, 
‘and quite true. I remember when I was in Scotland, one of the 
boatmen caught an eel,’ etc., ete., etc. Mr. Summers was always 
remembering when he was in Scotland, and what he ate and drank, 
and did and didn’t, and paid and declined to pay. He would keep 
you from touching the grouse in your plate by a long and engross- 
ing account of a grouse he had eaten ten years before, which was 
either remarkably tender, or remarkably tough, or remarkably 
dear. Of course, its toughness, tenderness, or cost only embalmed 
the bird in Mr. Summers’ memory; what really consecrated it as 
a sacred relic for your reverence was the fact that Mr. Summers 
had eaten it, ten years ago. Hence it happened that Mr. Summers 
could no more be at a loss for subjects of interest to converse 
upon than Midas for gold; since the mere fact that a thing 
belonged to or occurred to Mr. Summers transmuted it into some- 
thing precious, of however slight importance it might be in itself. 

While Mr. Summers was in the midst of an absorbing story 
about a macintosh which was lent, or left, or lost somewhere in 
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Scotland, Effie, his youngest born—an enfant terrible—who had 
been staring for some time with all her eyes at Miles, suddenly 
shouted across to him, ‘Carrie said you’d got no clothes.’ This 
remark of Carrie’s, which must have been made in reference to 
Norah’s scanty luggage, had prepared Effie to find Miles either in 
rags or less than rags. Hence her remark, which was followed by 
scream upon scream as from one possessed. The fact was that Carrie 
had admonished her to silence by a mild kick under the table. 

‘What is it, Effie, what’s the matter, darling?’ cried her 
idolizing mother at these heart-harrowing screams. ‘ Hush, there 
there, come; she’s frightened, poor child! Hush, then, hush. 
Yes, yes, we'll go tothe nursery. She can’t bearstrangers. Hush, 
hush, pet!’ And Effie was borne off kicking and screaming like 
one demented. 

If the former interruption disconcerted Mr. Summers, how 
much more, thought Miles, will these excruciating shrieks put him 
out? But they didn’t at all put him out. His pride in anything 
that was his extended to its defects, and Effie was yet young 
enough to be classed with his dogs and Dorkings. He would even 
quote to you as admirable, instances of the child’s extraordinary 
cunning or selfishness, and expect you also to set them down to her 
credit. 

‘ A very singular child !’ he said to Miles, who, like Dr. Johnson 
in an analogous case, wished the phenomenon had been impossible. 
‘ A very singular child! soobservant and impressionable. ll eyes 
and nerves. I assure you I’ve seen her in one of those paroxysms 
fling knife, fork, plate, spoon, and tumbler, all over the place!’ 

‘She’s a perfect little devil!’ exclaimed Reid incontinently. 
Hereupon all the mother so strongly asserted itself in Mrs. 
Summers that without any prompting she protested with an 
earnestness almost tearful 

‘ Indeed, Mr. Wyndham, she’s not a devil.’ 

Before Miles could express disbelief in this specific charge 
made against the child, Mr. Summers, whose offence with his son 
was deep, though dumb, rose solemnly to say a grace, of which the 
words might have been addressed elsewhere, but the tone was 
addressed as a rebuke to Reid. Miss Summers, who had also been 
offended, but only at the profane mention of the devil, hurried at 
once from the room, followed by Carrie humming a hymn from 
the hymnal of the Salvation Army, in which the offensive name 
occurred. From sheer opposition to her sister she would have 
embraced the doctrines of the Salvation Army if they had had any ; 
failing them, she took to quoting or singing hymns of that sect on 
all occasions, to the exasperation of her ritualistic sister, 
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Mrs. Summers wavered feebly for a moment, meditating a 
renewed rehabilitation of Effie; and then, thinking better of it, 
followed her daughters. 

Then Mr. Summers asked Miles to go with him over the place: 
and the three went together for some hours’ inspection of every- 
thing, from the Dorkings and the hencoops to the patent padlocks 
on the gates. No doubt, all these things were of an extreme in- 
trinsic interest, but not, perhaps, of that absorbing kind Mr. 
Summers imagined them to be. He expected, and even exacted, 
from Miles an interest in the least of them, which he would not 
himself have felt, or feigned, in any matter, however momentous, 
which concerned his guest. We have met a good many Mr. 
Summers in England, who make you look through a microscope 
at the least of their affairs, and who yet would need a telescope to 
bring the greatest of yours into view. 


Now the exhibition the family had made of themselves had 
the effect upon Reid of irritating him not only with them, but 
with Miles for having witnessed it. He was, besides, greatly dis- 
appointed with the impress’ »n Norah had created, as he imagined 
that her beauty would have taken the household by storm. He 
had no idea that beauty, so far from winning forgiveness from his 
sisters for her lack of fortune, needed it from them for itself, 
‘The women pardoned all except her face.’ Therefore Reid was 
out of temper; and Reid crossed in anything was a very different 
person from Reid when all went well with him. A rough rub 
erased the surface polish. 


Cuarter XVIII. 
MR. SUMMERS MAKES A JOKE, 


‘L’amour-propre est l’amour de soi-méme, et de toutes choses pour soi; il rend 
les hommes idolatres d’eux-mémes, et les rendrait les tyrans des autres si la fortune 
leur en donnait les moyens. Il ne se repose jamais hors de soi, et ne s’arréte dans 
les sujets étrangers que comme les abeilles sur les fleurs, pour en tirer ce qui lui est 
propre. —La RocHEFovucauLp. 


Dress, the first temporal penalty of the Fall, is, perhaps, also 
the worst to the sex which occasioned it. It is hardly possible for 
our sex to conceive the continuous and harassing anxiety, heart- 
burning, suffering, and slavery imposed by this idol upon its 
worshippers. Tarpeia herself was hardly more cruelly punished 
for her love of ornament, than her sex, crushed beneath the weight 
of their triumphs. Even those who are embarrassed, not by the 
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want, but by the wealth, of choice open to them, are racked at 
times with tormenting doubts or consumed by corroding envy. 


The inferior priestess, at, her altar’s side, 
Trembling begins the sacred rites of pride ; 
Unnumbered treasures ope at once, and here 
The various offerings of the world appear ; 
From each she nicely culls with curious toil, 
And decks the goddess with the glittering spoil. 
This casket India’s glowing gems unlocks, 

And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. 

The tortoise here and elephant unite, 
Transformed to combs, the speckled and the white. 
Here files of pins extend their shining rows, 
Puffs, powders, patches, bibles, billets-doux. 


Nevertheless, even Belinda has her horrible moments of doubt as 
to what to wear, of misgiving when she has decided, of envy when 
she is outshone. 

But, when we come down from Belinda to our heroine with her 
simple and scanty wardrohe to choose from, and no one to advise 
with her in making a choice which would be exposed to the scorch- 
ing criticism of strangers, words fail us to express the anguish of 
her soul! Fortunately it was short as it was sharp—so far at least 
as the suspense of choice was concerned—for when she woke she 
had only time, and hardly time, to dress for dinner. Though she 
had felt weary enough, when she lay down, to sleep for a week, 
she couldn’t for a long time close her eyes, or get Maurice out of 
her mind. When, however, she did at last fall asleep, she made 
up arrears by the depth and length of her slumbers. Her father 
had knocked gently at her door four times at long intervals before 
she answered, and then, as we have said, she had barely time to 
dress for dinner. When she had dressed and was looking at the 
result in the glass with a sense of dejection and dismay, which 
would seem absurdly out of proportion to its cause to anyone not 
of her sex and age, a knock came to her door, ushering in Miss 
Carrie sumptuously apparelled. Miss Carrie appraised at a glance 
every visible article she had on as keenly and as depreciatingly as 
any pawnbroker could have done, and was plainly as pleased, as 
Norah was dissatisfied, with the result of the inspection. It is true, 
Norah looked charming, but then she would have looked more 
charming in a more ravishing costume :— 


Let not a maiden think, however fair, 
She is not fairer in new clothes than old. 


And, besides, Norah’s modest dress made her seem more patronis- 
able than ever. 
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‘You look lovely!’ she exclaimed, when she had completed her 
swift and satisfactory survey. ‘Simplicity suits you to perfection. 
Do you always dress so simply? I should, if I were you; but I 
can’t, you know; I daren’t; I should look such a fright.’ Then 
she entered into a detailed criticism—quite beyond us—of Norah’s 
dress, looking the while at herself in the glass from every point of 
view she could command, by turning her head or twisting her body 
in all possible directions. Then she asked Norah suddenly and 
pointblank how she looked ; and, on receiving of course a satisfac- 
tory answer, imparted the sacred secret of her possession of an 
admirer who was to dine that night with them: Leslie Chilling- 
ham, a most picturesque person in Carrie’s presentation of him, rich, 
handsome, clever,and accomplished—but a Radical, indeed a Radical 
candidate, for he was about to stand in that interest for the Riding. 

‘Is Mr. Summers a Radical ?’ 

‘Papa! he detests Radicals; but he thinks he can influence Mr. 
Chillingham, convert him, perhaps. And besides > Here the 
young lady paused blushing. She intimated by the aposiopesis 
that Mr. Chillingham might be converted by other and higher 
charms even than those of Mr. Summers’ eloquence. 

Now Miss Carrie had made her mind up before entering the 
room to say nothing to Norah of Mr. Chillingham’s admiration; in 
part because that admiration was not quite so pronounced as she 
wished and intimated it to be; and in part because it was undiy- 
nified to confide it forthwith to a stranger, and a mere child like 
Norah. Yet hardly had she entered the room before she gushed out 
with the affair! And hardly had she given, before she regretted, 
the confidence, and felt aggrieved with Norah as its recipient! 
She had at least the revenge of making Norah feel still more un- 
comfortable about her toilet. However, there was no time now to 
think about it, as they had to hurry down to the drawing-room at 
the sound of the dinner gong. 

As they entered Mr. Summers’ brow cleared, and he advanced 
to greet Norah with a pompous condescension, not reassuring. 
Miss Summers, meaning also to be stately, was frigid to rudeness. 
Mrs. Summers, feeling grateful to Norah for not needing an inter- 
mediate meal, asked her if she felt refreshed after her sleep, and 
introduced her to Mr. Chillingham. Mr. Chillingham, being a 
candidate, was of course gracious as a grocer to every one under 
the patronage of a possible patron. He was a young man who 
had lost faith in everything at present in existence, except him- 
self; but yet was buoyant under the responsibility—which made 
Hamlet mad—-that of being born to set all right. He was just 
out of Oxford, where he had distinguished himself both as a scholar 
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and speaker, and was really a very clever and accomplished young 
gentleman. Ina few years, when the centre of his faith has shifted 
somewhat, he will even be endurable ; but at present he is a prig. 
However, Norah doesn’t fall to him to be taken in to dinner but to 
the host ; who, perceiving at last that she was very pretty indeed, 
became ponderously gracious to her. He explained to her that it 
was the Springthorpe air—of which he spoke as though he kept it 
bottled in his cellar with his wines—that made her sleep so soundly 
and long; and cited, seemingly as a parallel case, the cure of sleep- 
lessness in dipsomaniacs in the Springthorpe hydropathic establish- 
ments, as due altogether to the ozone of the air. As Mr. Summers 
spoke slowly and thoughtfully, this subject lasted him through the 
soup and half way through the fish, when he passed to one of even 
greater interest—namely, an occasion when he had himself slept 
for fifteen hours atastretch. As this was an incident of absorbing 
and universal interest, Mr. Summers entered into all its circum- 
stances and addressed himself to the whole table, hanging in mute 
attention upon his lips. It had happened in his youth, in his 
bachelor days, in Scotland in an inn after a long day’s shooting in 
which he had made a moderate bag (its contents were duly de- 
tailed), and after which he had made not so moderate a dinner 
(dishes detailed all but one, of which he was rot quite certain at 
this distance of time). However, he went to bed at ten o'clock, 
and did not wake once till one the next day! Here he looked 
round from guest to guest for expressions of amazement, and came 
last to Miles, who could think of nothing better to say in response 
to the mute appeal than—-‘I should think Saundy imade you pay 
for a double-bedded room.’ 

‘Eh?’ 

‘They didn’t charge you for a double-bedded room ?’ 

‘We had separate bedrooms,’ said Mr. Summers stiffly, af- 
fronted by this suggestion that he and his shooting companion 
had shared the same bedroom. Then Miles had to explain his 
quotation from Dick Swiveller at length and amid the densest 
silence, with the result that when he came to Dick’s demand that 
the irascible lodger should pay for a double-bedded room, Mr. 
Summers said— 

‘ He didn’t pay, of course ?’ 

‘It was only a joke,’ said Miles. 

‘It would have been past a joke if he had paid,’ replied Mr. 
Summers; and this, which really was a joke, tickled him so much 
that he repeated it, looking round again from face to face, and 
saying to Norah,‘ Eh, Miss Wyndham, what do you say?’ Norah, 
not venturing to say anything, Mr. Summers looked once more 
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round the table beaming with pride and enjoyment of his joke, 
which put him in perfect good humour with Miles and everyone 
else. ‘But I quite agree with what you say, Mr. Wyndham, about 
the extortion of the Scotch,’ he continued, addressing himself first 
to Miles, but, when the interest of his subject grew thrilling, to the 
table at large. ‘For on a subsequent visit to Scotland I put up 
at an inn at Inverness, the Imperial I think, and was charged five 
shillings for a bottle of corked port I couldn’t drink. Five shil- 
lings, by Jove! for a bottle of bad port which I never drank! I 
declined point-blank to pay—the fellow swore he would make me 
pay, and absolutely summoned me for the five shillings! I was 
advised to pay and have done with it—I declined. I declined even 
toemploy alawyer. I appeared in court personally; put the whole 
case at length before the magistrate, exposed in a speech of twenty 
minutes the scoundrel’s extortion in charging a crown for a bottle 
of bad port, and won the case, sir, in a canter!’ 

‘Oratio de Corona,’ muttered Miles, to whose freehandedness 
this fuss about five shillings, a debt which was certainly due, 
seemed contemptible. This time, however, he didn’t venture to 
utter his joke aloud, though he was not able to suppress it alto- 
gether. .It was a ready pun and a happy sarcasm at the dispro- 
portionate importance Mr. Summers gave the paltry business—at 
any rate Mr. Chillingham, who caught the words, thought so. 
Bending across Miss Carrie, who sat between himself and Miles, he 
said, ‘Pray don’t explain that joke, Mr. Wyndham; it would be 
“ murder to dissect ” it.’ 

‘Oh, do explain it, Mr. Wyndham, I love a joke so—do tell 
me,’ cried Carrie, suspecting a sarcasm and hoping to make mild 
mischief of some kind. 

‘I said Mr. Summers made a speech for the Crown,’ replied 
Miles in the hope of making this pun intelligible. He was not 
going to be trapped again into a lengthy explanation, by which 
a joke, like a perfume long exposed, becomes vapid to nauseous- 
ness. But Carrie could make no more of the English than of the 
Latin pun. However, she affected to understand it, and in order 
to show and share her enjoyment of it, she cried out, ‘ Papa, do 
you know what Mr. Wyndham says? He says that at Inverness 
you made a speech for the Crown.’ 

‘Not for the Crown. For the defence; for the defence. I 
was defendant in the case, Mr. Wyndham, and the Crown is 
usually plaintiff or prosecutor.’ Mr. Summers spoke with un- 
usual weight, being a specialist and expert in this matter as a 
magistrate, ‘I am, sir, under the king in some authority.’ 
Miles had the wisdom this time to keep silence and to accept 
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with perfect gravity Mr. Summers’ correction on this recondite 
point of forensic practice. 

It will be seen from this specimen of the conversation that, 
with the exception of the host’s ‘past-a-joke’ jest, there was 
nothing to enliven a dull dinner. Mr. Summers monopolised the 
attention of the table—as he always did when he had himself for a 
subject—and his stories, though of absorbing interest, no doubt, 
were not exactly lively. Such as it was, however, the conversation 
indirectly affected our heroine’s fortunes through attracting Mr. 
Chillingham to her father. Being fresh from Oxford, he naturally 
thought Miles’ classical pun admirably apt and ready, and, after 
the ladies had left the room, he devoted himself with the pertina- 
city of an American interviewer to get all the Irish information 
he could out of such an evidently shrewd and quick observer. 
Mr. Chillingham had the sympathetic interest in Ireland, com- 
mon amongst English Radicals, which is precisely that a doctor 
feels in a case that will test crucially the truth of a treasured 
theory. He couldn’t feel, or affect to feel, a liking for the Irish; 
still less could he pretend to regard them as on a level—not to say 
with the English—but with any other Western Aryan race; but 
their very inferiority would put his principles to the most trying 
and triumphant test. Besides, whatever they were, they had been 
brutally ill-used by the privileged classes, and were at least as 
much entitled to legal protection from ill-usage as the dumb 
creatures beneath the safeguard of 8. P. C. A. 

These, in brief, were Mr. Chillingham’s views on the Irish 
question, held impregnably and expressed ex cathedrd, and he was 
glad to get from Miles such information as confirmed them. 
Information which did not confirm them he naturally put aside as 
prejudiced. No one made a more liberal allowance for prejudice 
—in others—than Mr. Chillingham. 

As for Miles, he had his prejudices of course. His views, for 
instance, of the relative brutality and animalism of the two peoples, 
English and Irish, would have sounded simply insane to English 
ears. But as Miles knew they might to much more advantage 
be ‘howled out in the desert air, where hearing should not latch 
them,’ than addressed to English ears, he kept them discreetly to 
himself. Thus he and Mr. Chillingham got on so well that the 
latter insisted on his spending Tuesday next with him to meet and 
enlighten about Ireland a Secretary of State, who was coming 
down to support by aspeech in a neighbouring town the candidature 
of our Radical friend. Miles declined, feeling a delicacy about 
accepting an invitation in which his host was not included ; but, 
on Mr. Summers himself urging his acceptance of it, he at length 
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gave way under the flattering pressure put upon him by Mr. 
Chillingham. He did think a good deal of Norah’s loneliness 
without him in such a house, but he couldn’t well plead this 
excuse and he had no other to offer. His absence on that day 
made, as we shall see, a much more serious difference to Norah 
than he could have imagined. 

Meanwhile Norah was having a dreary time of it in the 
drawing-room. Carrie, who was sprightliness itself in the dining- 
room, became suddenly limp, listless, and even sullen as the door 
closed behind the ladies on their exit. Mr. Chillingham’s atten- 
tion to her had not been as marked as she had expected and had 
given Norah to expect ; wherefore she was naturally aggrieved with 
Norah. Miss Summers, who was resolved to baffle Norah’s crafty 
and shameless pursuit of her brother, entertained her guest with 
a photographic album, in which she pointed out all the portraits 
of all the great people of their acquaintance, but especially that 
of a young lady to whom, she said, her brother was, to all intents 
and purposes, engaged. She showed her hand so clumsily by 
making a dead set at this photograph and dinning again and 
again into her guest’s ears the fact of her brother’s virtual engage- 
ment, that it was impossible for Norah to misunderstand her drift. 
As for Mrs. Summers, having complained of a complaint of the 
under-housemaid about over-work in connection with the prepara- 
tion of Miles’ and Norah’s bedrooms, she relapsed into her usual 
apathetic silence—Norah thought to herself that the poorest Irish 
peasant was incomparably better mannered than these rich English 
people—had more of the ‘root of the matter’ in him. He would 
certainly have shown deeper insight and sympathy, a more sensi- 
tive consideration for her feelings, and a disinterested eagerness 
to please infinitely greater. 


CnarTter XIX. 


A DUENNA. 


All seems infected that th’ infected spy, 
As all looks yellow to the jaundiced eye.— Popr. 

A certain Mrs. Chinnock, an old lady with the most charitable 
hand and the most uncharitable tongue (no uncommon combina- 
tion) in Springthorpe, said two years since to Miss Summers on 
her becoming a pronounced devotee, ‘I wouldn’t give it up for a 
year yet, my dear, if I were you.’ An oracular speech which Miss 
Summers, though not by any means a quick-witted person, was at 
no loss to interpret. Her knowledge at once of herself and of Mrs. 
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Chinnock made its meaning unmistakable by her. It was, indeed, 
similar advice to that Mistress Quickly gave Falstaff: * How now, 
Sir John!’ quoth I, ‘What, man! be o’ good cheer. So a’ cried 
out, “ God, God, God!” three or four times. Now I, to comfort 
him, bid him a’ should not think of God; 1 hoped there was no 
need to trouble himself with any such thoughts yet.’ 

In fact, Mrs. Chinnock meant to suggest that religion was a 
resource of despair to spinsters of a certain age. It cannot be 
denied that there was truth in the suggestion; for, speaking 
generally, the Church receives into its charitable bosom the failures 
of both sexes. It may be remarked, too, as regards the gentler 
sex, that the most devoted votaries of pleasure become the most 
devout votaries of piety; and that flirts especially develop into 
fervent devotees. It is only a mild illustration of the Hudibrastic 
aphorism :— 

The greatest saints and sinners have been made 

Of proselytes of one another’s trade. 
At all events, it is true of Miss Summers that the Church's gain 
was proportionate to Mammon’s loss. Her fervour now as a fanatic 
was as glowing and aggressive as had been her fervour as a flirt in 
her unregenerate days. Among Rochefoucauld’s maxims occurs a 
reflection which gives the key to the aggressiveness at least of her 
fanaticism. ‘Les Vieillards aiment 4 donner de bons préceptes, 
pour se consoler de n’étre plus en état de donner de mauvais 
exemples.’ She put the cross she took up to the same use that 
the provoked priest in the Irish story put the sacred symbol—the 
belabouring with it of the enemy. She never missed a chance of 
pointing out the impiety of the profane; and it may truly be said 
that religion was twice blessed to her in the assurance it gave her 
at once of her own security and of the insecurity of her friends. 
In a word, she was a spiteful old maid who found a free duct for 
her bile in the channel of religion. 

When the gentlemen had adjourned to the drawing-room on 
the evening of Norah’s arrival, Miss Summers contrived to throw 
together her and Mr. Chillingham, to the common discomfiture of 
her brother and sister. For Mr. Chillingham and Norah got on so 
well together that Carrie was furious and her brother uncomfortable 
with jealousy. Mr. Chillingham, getting at once on to the subject 
of Ireland, of course yot at once into hot water; for there were 
only two other subjects on which Norah felt so warmly, and she 
had an uncompromising and positive way of expressing her opinions 
on any question she had decided for herself, which, in a very pretty, 
bright, and winning girl, was irresistible to such an antagonist as 
Mr. Chillingham. Of course if a girl, however pretty, witty, or 
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winning, forces a man to feel himself her intellectual inferior, she 
is little likely to charm him; but nothing short of trepanning 
could convey an idea of this kind into Mr. Chillingham’s brain. 
Therefore, the two got on together excellently, to the chagrin of 
Mr. Reid Summers and Carrie. 

Carrie, in fact, was furious and hated Norah intensely for the 
moment, after her manner; for Carrie’s loves and hates were as 
sudden, violent, and transient as the sun and shower of an April 
day. Her brother was at first pleased by the evident admiration 
of Mr. Chillingham. It replaced Norah on her pedestal; for, if 
the truth must be told, Mr. Reid Summers was disappointed by 
the impression she had made on his mother and sisters. He ex- 
pected all the prejudices expressed freely against her before her 
arrival to melt in a moment on her appearance. But they hadn’t 
at all. Neither Mrs. Summers, Ann, nor even Carrie, stood amazed 
and abashed before such loveliness. Now, he was of the- number 
of those men—a very large number—who in the choice of a wife 
are influenced by the reflection, ‘What will Mrs. Grundy say? 
Will “Society” see her with my eyes? Will she do me credit 
with my set?’ Therefore the admiration of Mr. Chillingham— 
the richest, or almost the richest, commoner in the Riding, who 
had all the beauties of the county flung at his head—at first 
pleased Mr. Summers as a compliment to his taste and a justifica- 
tion of his choice. Plainly Norah was all that he had imagined 
her, and the insensibility of his mother and sisters to her grace, 
wit, beauty, and brightness, was due to the jealousy at once of their 
sex and of their relationship to him. But when Mr. Chillingham’s 
admiration and Norah’s apparent appreciation of it grew more and 
more pronounced, Mr. Summers began to feel, with Claudio, that 
he had committed the folly of a schoolboy, ‘ who, being overjoyed 
with finding «a bird’s nest, shows it his companion, and he 
steals it.’ 

This throwing of Norah and Mr. Chillingham together, there- 
fore, was a successful stroke of strategy of Miss Summers. It had, 
it is true, the disadvantage of helping Norah to a triumph, but this 
was well outweighed by the advantage of separating her from her 
brother, and her sister from Mr. Chillingham. But, let it be 
clearly understood that these ‘impediments to the marriage of 
true hearts’ were contrived by Miss Summers with the best inten- 
tions. She would tell, not only you but herself, and believe her- 
self better than you might be disposed to do, that the most 
apparently spiteful things she did or said, were said or done on the 
highest grounds, or from the purest motives. ‘The greatest impos- 
tor is the unconscious impostor,’ says the Arab proverb. Her 
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motives, in the present instance for example, were to save her 
brother from an Irish fortune-hunter, and her sister from disgrae- 
ing herself and her family by flinging herself in the most fulsome 
and forward way at the head of Mr. Chillingham. 

At the same time she felt responsible to Mr. Chillingham in 
the business, when she saw how stricken he plainly was with admi- 
ration of this young adventuress. He must not be trapped in their 
house and by her means into a dangerous intimacy with this 
mercenary young person, who would throw Reid over to-morrow 
for aricher rival. Therefore, she contrived to get Mr. Chillingham 
to herself for a moment in order to say:—‘I’m so much obliged to 
you, Mr. Chillingham.’ 

‘ Obliged to me ?’ 

‘I knew, if I threw you and Miss Wyndham together, you 
would make the evening pleasant for her, poor thing!’ 

‘Obliged to me for that! The obligation is the other way, I 
assure you, Miss Summers. I owe you as pleasant an evening as 
I’ve passed for a long time. She’s a charming girl.’ 

‘My brother met them while on a sporting tour in some out- 
of-the-way Irish place, and asked them to come and see him here if 
ever they found themselves in England; but they’ve paid Reid the 
compliment of coming over on purpose to stay with us. It’s 
certainly flattering to him, for she’s very pretty. Don’t you think 
so?’ Inconsequent as this sounded, there was no misunderstanding 
the suggestion that Norah ~as hunting down her brother. 

‘She didn’t strike me as that kind of girl at all,’ replied Mr. 
Chillingham, turning away disgusted, and rude in his disgust. 

What are we to say of this version of Norah’s visit? Miss 
Summers imagined, it is true, that her brother’s account of Norah’s 
heroism in saving his life was coloured by his love; but she 
couldn’t have imagined that the invitation given her and her 
father was of the casual kind she described, for she knew that Mrs. 
Summers had written twice to Norah asking her over. definitely 
and at once. But Miss Summers was surprised out of the false- 
hood in her hurry to take advantage of a sudden opportunity of 
disparaging Norah to her new admirer. It must be said also in 
extenuation that she repented of the falsehood the moment after 
uttering it—because it fuiled. Failure and exposure are the two 
wings of repentance whereby it overtakes us swiftly. It is astonish- 
ing how our conscience is quickened when our sin either fails or is 
found out. On the other hand, if it succeeds or remains unde 
tected, penitence, being linked with retribution, limps after us 
as tamely. ‘Pede peena claudo,’ &e. 

This is rather a heavy moral to draw from Miss Summers’ com- 
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punction upon the failure of her falsehood to affect Mr. Chilling- 
ham’s good opinion of Norah; but a tarradiddle of this burning 
and shining light, not only of ‘The Towers’ but of the parish, was, 
like a sunspot, of graver import and importance than the incing 
of a mere terrestrial light. 

But Miss Summers wouldn’t have been human without some 
human frailty, and if in mere matters of morality—truth, charity, 
or justice—she stumbled, in the higher region of religion she 
walked erect and straight. She never missed a service or broke a 
fast, or forgot a feast, or omitted or mutilated any ceremony, rite, 
gesture, or posture of the Church’s ordering. In a word, she paid 
God in paper, as much cheaper than gold. 

Next day, being Sunday, she was off to the early service before 
the rest of the household, except the servants and Norah, were 
awake. Norah, owing to her long and sound sleep of yesterday, 
naturally awoke early; and, after lying for more than an hour 
thinking miserably about Maurice, she got up in the hope of 
finding distraction from the tyranny and torment of her thoughts 
in a book, or a walk, or action of some kind. When she had 
dressed herself and drawn up the blinds and let in the patient 
morning, which for hours had been waiting wistful as a guardian 
angel at the door of a darkened heart, she felt an irresistible temp- 
tation to steal out into the garden. It lay beneath her windows 
seeming asleep in the still sunlight, fresh with dew, flushed with 
bloom, and breathing balm; and Norah, as she looked out on it 
thought of a verse of Keble’s—a great favourite of hers—which 
seemed to suit the sacred day, the perfect morning, and her 
troubled heart :— 

When from our restless couch we start, 
With fevered lips and withered heart, 
Where is the spell to charm those mists away, 
And make new morning in that darksome day ? 
One draught of Spring’s delicious air, 
One steadfast thought that God is there. 
For Norah was deeply religious in her way, which, though not 
Miss Summers’ way, was yet, of its kind, good. With this sacred 
thirst in her heart, she ventured to steal out into the corridor and 
downstairs to the hall where a housemaid, busy with a brush, was 
humming a surly hymn. 

‘Could you kindly show me how to get into the garden?’ 
asked Norah in her soft, low, sweet, Irish voice—brogue, if you 
like—but surely the most plaintive, musical, and persuasive of 
accents from the lips of a young Southern girl. The housemaid 
stared open-mouthed for a moment at this unexpected apparition, 
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and then, moved by that winning face and voice to more than 
mechanical civility, she said heartily and eagerly even: 

‘You can go out this way, miss, but the side door is a bit 
gainer.! This way, miss, please,’ preceding her to the side door, 
which she opened for her. When Norah had passed out she 
followed her to show her the turn to the garden, and would have 
gone to the garden gate with her, if Norah had allowed her. 

‘Pray do not trouble to come any farther. Thank you.’ 

‘You're welcome, miss,’ with a heartiness which was surprising 
from the querulous Kate. ‘ Eh, but shoo 7s bonny, shoo is that!’ 
she said to herself as she watched Norah walk away ; ‘ An’ as gooid 
a lass as she looks, aw reckon; pity shoo’s Irish, an’ abaht brass!’? 
contemplating Norah as a match for her young master. Kate 
always relapsed into broad Yorkshire when she talked to a fellow. 
servant or to herself. 

Meanwhile Norah had entered the garden, which didn’t look so 
well at hand as at a distance. It was laid out in beds, each ablaze 
with a single colour—red, blue, or yellow—which, blended into a 
bouquet by distance, were charming, but near at hand, wearied and 
almost worried the eye. Even in a bouquet Norah disliked a mere 
blaze of flowers unrelieved by green, and preferred that the blos- 
soms should shine out, as they did in nature, and as the stars 
shine out here and there, from a soft, dim, restful background. 
But here in each bed a coarse and almost brutal blaze of a single 
colour, hardly relieved by a leaf, challenged the eye and o’er- 
stepped the modesty of nature as much as a brazen troupe of 
under-dressed and over-painted ballet-girls o’ersteps the modesty of 
maidenhood. 

Curiously enough, while Norah was contemplating the flowers 
with such reflections in her mind, she was herself being contem- 
plated as the ideal flower of her thoughts. For Mr. Reid Summer, 
whose windows also overlooked the garden, seeing her among the 
flower-beds, and remembering where he saw her first, repeated to 
himself as he hastened down to join her, Wordsworth’s lines on 
Lucy :— 

She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove, 

A maid whom there were none to praise, 
And very few to love: 

A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye, 


Fair as a star when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 


' Gainer, 7.c. nearer way. ? Abaht brass, 7.c, without money. 
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She turnec as she heard his step upon the gravel and ad- 
vanced smilingly to meet him. She felt grateful for the contras’ 
of his kindness with the coldness of the rest of the family. 

‘Have you been long out?’ he asked, as he detained her hand 
in his for a moment. 

‘No, not long; about a quarter of an hour. I couldn’t resist 
the view from my windows.’ 

‘Nor I,’ he said significantly. She understood the compliment, 
of course, but understood it as a mere compliment; she was not 
going to appropriate it—being in no mood for badinage. 

‘I should have thought you had got too much used to it to 
admire or even remark it. That’s one of. ) 


‘“« A thing of beauty is a joy for ever, 
Its loveliness increases ; ”’ 


he hastened to interrupt her with the first words that came upper- 
inmost (which, of course, were Keats’ hackneyed lines), in order to 
force the compliment upon her and rise from it and by it to some- 
thing less stagey and conventional. ‘But I didn’t mean the 
garden,’ with a look which made it impossible for her not merely to 
misunderstand, but even to affect to misunderstand, his meaning. 

‘Oh, you mean me?’ cried Norah lightly, but not comfortable 
at all under the intensity of his gaze. ‘That’s very pretty, and 
quite Irish, and so a double compliment both to myself and to my 
country.’ 

‘But it’s not Irish at all, Miss Wyndham, if you mean by 
Irish not intended seriously. I was longing for ; 

‘Mean by Irish not intended seriously!’ cried Norah hastily 
and nervously, making a dash out of a corner into which she was 
plainly being driven. ‘ How could you suppose that I had so poor 
an opinion of myself and of my country? I took it quite 
seriously and gratefully, I assure you, and would have curtsied— 
only for the view from the windows. It looks too like “The 
Lancers” for Sunday morning. I wonder does anyone ever curtsy 
now except in “The Lancers” and the National Schools,’ saying 
anything that came uppermost to turn him from a dangerous 
topic. That it was dangerous she inferred, not from his words, 
but from his manner and from his look. While speaking she had 
turned and was now walking back towards the house. 

‘Pray do not go in yet. Breakfast won’t be ready for half an 
hour, and I should like to show you the conservatory as you seem 
so fond of flowers.’ 

‘I was going in to get father to come out to see the garden.’ 

‘Oh, he saw it all yesterday. Besides, he’s not up yet; he 
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was only being called as I came down. We can get this way,’ 
turning up a path to the left. After they had walked together 
for a few steps in a nervous silence, which Norah, as in a night- 
mare, found it somehow impossible to break, he said: 

‘I hope you’ve recovered somewhat from that terrible shock ?’ 

‘Oh, I’m all right now, thank you.’ 

‘I can never forgive myself for having occasioned it ; or forget 
that I owe my life to you, Miss Wyndham.’ 

* But it wasn’t that which upset me. It was something which 
occurred afterwards,’ she replied with a kind of shudder. 

‘ Which occurred because you stood between me and death that 
morning ?’ 

Norah was silent for a second and then said : 

‘You make a great deal too much of what I did, Mr. Summers, 
I must have done it for anyone, and anyone in my place must 
have done it for you.’ 

In this last clause he read an encouraging compliment which 
was not intended in the least. 

‘No other girl would have had the courage and the presence 
of mind, and the—the unselfishness, he cried enthusiastically; 
‘at least you cannot help my being grateful to you. But it 
wasn’t my gratitude I wanted to express, but another : 

‘Reid!’ screamed his sister from the middle walk. On her 
return from service she also from the window glanced into the 
garden and was hurried out in hot haste by the spectacle it pre- 
sented to her. She had no doubt at all that the téte-a-téte was of 
Norah’s artful contrivance, and she resolved, not only to break in 
upon it, but to prevent its recurrence, if possible, during the 
stay of their visitors. She would dog the girl like her own 
shadow and save her brother from himself in spite of himself. 

‘ Reid!’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘ Breakfast !’ 

‘Breakfast ? It’s only ten minutes past eight.’ 

‘ But Miss Wyndham will want time to take her things off.’ 

‘Her things’ being a hat. It was a transparent pretence to 
explain her intrusion upon the téte-d-téte; but Miss Summers was 
in too great haste to interrupt it to think of a more plausible 
pretext. Her brother, horribly annoyed, not only at the interrup- 
tion, but at its obvious motive, turned again without a word to 
continue his walk with Norah to the conservatory. But Norah, 
infinitely relieved, said eagerly : 

‘TI must go in.’ 
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‘A hat can surely be taken off in less than twenty minutes ?’ 

‘A gentleman’s hat, perhaps ; but a lady’s— And then there’s 
your back-hair. Loose your hat and you never know when your 
back-hair may break out, unless it’s looked to at once. Little 
does a gentleman know what back-hair is!’ 

‘You forget that I’ve seen it break out,’ he said smiling, 
restored to good temper by the recollection. 

Norah blushed, remembering that mortifying occasion; and 
Miss Summers, seeing the blush without hearing the remark which 
caused it, had her worst suspicions confirmed. The girl plainly 
was confounded by the detection and frustration of her wily plans. 

Norah, in the reaction of her relief, was in bright spirits ; and 
as she turned decidedly to meet Miss Summers, he had, of course, 
to turn with her. 

‘I didn’t know how long it took you to get ready, Miss 
Wyndham,’ said Miss Summers stiffly, when they had reached her. 

‘I was just explaining to Mr. Summers that it all depended 
upon the state of the back-hair,’ said Norah with, as Miss Summers 
thought, indecent and consummate effrontery. In fact Norah, 
without in the least intending it, had blundered upon a sore spot ; 
for Miss Summers’ ‘ hair grew thin and hungerly,’ and the luxuriant 
coils at the back of her head were false. Therefore her brother 
smiled sardonically. They were avenged. Miss Summers under- 
stood the smile and thought that Norah, in her rage at the inter- 
ruption of the ¢éte-d-tete, had intended a sarcasm. 

Was this thoroughly odious and shameless girl to be allowed to 
entrap her silly brother and to disgrace the noble house of 


‘Summers? Not certainly if her vigilance could prevent it. She 


would do all she could to stave off a proposal until the girl had 
shown herself—as she soon must—in her true colours. 

‘Don’t you think,’ she said, stung to savageness by Norah’s 
supposed allusion to her false hair, ‘Don’t you think it would be 
better to keep such confidences for your maid ?’-—a double-edged 
stab at Norah’s talking of such a thing as her back-hair to a 
gentleman, and at her having no maid. Norah drew a sudden 
breath and looked in sheer and mere amazement at her hostess, so 
utterly unexpected and unprovoked was the attack. Reid was 
furious. ‘Her maid—the meanest servant in her house—could 
teach you what you presume to teach her!’ he cried at white- 
heat. ‘We can get to the house this way,’ he added, turning 
suddenly to Norah. ‘I can show you the Fernery in passing.’ 

Norah, bewildered by the sudden storm, turned with him up 
the side path, leaving Miss Summers speechless and stock-still in 
the middle walk. 
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‘I am so sorry, Miss Wyndham,’ he began, after they had gone 

a few steps together. 
‘ What did I say ?’ asked she, interrupting him and trying con- 

fusedly to remember her words and find out the offence in them, 

‘ You said something about back-hair, and she imagined you 
meant it sarcastically.’ 

‘Oh, how could she think it? I am so sorry, and I can’t 
explain. I’m so sorry.’ 

‘It is for her to be sorry and to apologise. It was an insult to 
suppose you capable of such rudeness, to begin with.’ 

‘ But how could she think it?’ asked Norah again perplexedly, 
‘Perhaps you would kindly explain to her . 

‘ When she apologises to you.’ 

‘No, no. If I was what she thought me, I deserved what she said. 
Pray, pray explain to her that I was incapable of such gross rude- 
ness,’ she asked earnestly, in real distress at the misunderstanding. 

‘Well; if you wish it.’ 

‘Yes; Ido indeed. I feel quite unhappy about it.’ 

‘Then I will. This is the Fernery.’ 

‘Not now, thank you, Mr. Summers. I must go in. Pray 
explain it soon to your sister.’ a 





Cuaprer XX, 
MISS SUMMERS’ HINT TAKEN. 
‘Must I thus leave thee, Paradise ?’-—Paradise Lost. 


No wonder Norah was confounded, by being suspected of such * 
outrageous rudeness; yet the suspicion was not so monstrous from 
Miss Summers’ point of view. From her brother's first mention of 
Norah, and of her visit to them, she had made up her mind that 
the girl was an Irish adventuress bent upon hunting down so 
eligible a victim. Now, when Miss Summers got an idea—a 
spiteful idea more especially—into her mind, she fed it, as a 
mother her young, with the kind of food on which it would live 
and thrive, and rejected all that might disagree with it and 
destroy it. In other words, she would see only what confirmed 
her prejudice, and would shut her eyes tightly to what made 
against it. Of course, we all do this more or less, but women and 
clergymen are more given to this mental Daltonism than men; 
and Miss Summers more than most women was given to it. 
Therefore, she would see nothing in Norah herself which con- 
tradicted her preconception ; while in Norah’s meeting her brother 
in the garden at an hour when the rest of the family were in bed, 
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or their bedrooms, she saw confirmation of it strong as proof of 
Holy Writ. Now, if Norah was shameless enough to contrive this 
téte-a-tete, she would of course be shameless enough to resent Miss 
Summers’ interruption of it by the vulgar sarcasm of which she 
was suspected. Again, if this sarcasm, in turn, was resented in a 
manner that ought to bring her visit to a sudden end and so upset 
her designs upon Reid, of course the girl would, if possible, explain 
it away. Accordingly Miss Summers was quite prepared for the 
explanation her brother was authorised to give, and received it with 
a withering scorn which made an irreparable breach between 
them. She would take care, too, that Norah should not affect to 
believe that the explanation was accepted and thus prolong her 
visit till the obvious object of the visit was accomplished ; for 
henceforth she would show her guest only such formal politeness as 
the laws of hospitality exacted as a minimum. 

Now, Miss Summers’ ideas of what the laws of hospitality 
exacted, even as a maximum, were not liberal; and it may, there- 
fore, be imagined that her manner to Norah and her father became 
now insupportable. 

And yet, as Norah knew, her explanation had been offered to 
Miss Summers; for when, at the close of the last chapter, she 
begged Mr. Reid Summers again to make it soon, he replied: ‘I 
shall make it now, if you like ’—and on entering the house, he 
went at once in search of his sister. Nevertheless at and after 
breakfast, her politeness to Norah and her father was crushing in 
its punctiliousness and elaboration. It was a legal payment in full, 
in presence of witnesses, of all that was due from her to the utter- 
most farthing as a hostess to her guests. And the debt was dis- 
charged as graciously as Miss Sally Brass served the Marchioness 
at the point of a fork with her two square inches of cold mutton. 
‘Do you see this? Then don’t you ever goand say that you hadn't 
meat here.’ 

Miles, who was a quick observer, saw at once that these pre- 
cious balms were meant to break their heads, and he therefore 
asked Norah for an explanation when they got together for a few 
minutes before church time. 

‘What on earth is the matter with Miss Summers, Norah?’ 
Then Norah explained, and wound up with: ‘ Ob, father, do, do let 
us go away to-morrow. Youcan make some excuse—a very slight 
excuse will do. They all wish us away except Mr. Reid Summers, 
and it’s nearly as unpleasant for him as it is for us. Do let us go 
to-morrow, father.’ 

‘ButI can’t. Ipromised to spend Tuesday with Mr. Chilling- 
ham.’ 
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‘Oh!’ groaned she from the bottom of her heart. To have to 
stay two days longer here was bad, but to have to stay one of 
those days here without her father, was a dismal outlook. 

‘You couldn’t put him off, father ?’ 

‘I’m afraid not, Norah; but we can go on Wednesday, dear,’ 

‘Oh!’ she groaned again; ‘it seems a year. Well; Wednes- 
day, then; and remember I’m under police protection while I’m 
here. You mustn’t leave me under any pretence or pretext what- 
soever till I get back safe to Ireland.’ 

‘Except on Tuesday.’ 

‘I can’t think what possessed you to arrange to leave me by 
myself here a whole day, father.’ 

‘ Indeed, dear, I thought it a shame at the time; but I couldn’t 
get out of it.’ 

‘Well, I wish you a fine old English welcome,’ she said with 
playful vindictiveness. 

‘ Now, that’s always the way with you women—if the vane 
veers, the spire’s tumbling. How would you like an Englishman 
to get his idea of a fine old Irish welcome from a visit to your 
aunt Winny ?’ 

‘ But you told me yourself, father, what to expect.’ 

‘In moderation, my dear; in moderation. I wasn’t so san- 
guine myself as to hope for a Miss Summers,’ 

‘Dear! What shall I do on Tuesday?’ groaned Norah again, 
in serious distress. 

‘The younger sister seems pleasant enough when she’s in good- 
humour.’ 

‘But she changes so! She treats me like a plaything; can’t 
make too much of me one moment, and flings me away in a pet 
the next.’ 

‘ She’s of the soda-water sort of young woman—either fizzing 
or flat. But she’s Hobson’s choice, my dear, and I should stick to 
her on Tuesday, if she'll let you.’ 

It had struck Miles that the only possible explanation of Miss 
Summers’ conduct was a suspicion of her brother’s attentions to 
Norah. Up to this her father had regarded Norah as a child— 
a very wise and precocions child—but a child still. Now, however, 
in seeking an explanation for the scene of the morning, he could 
think of no other adequate motive for Miss Summers’ behaviour 
than her suspicion that Norah was running after her brother. He 
couldn’t, of course, hint at so degrading a suspicion to his daughter ; 
but he could suggest to her to keep as much and as closely as 
possible to the younger sister on the day of his absence. Hence 
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his advice about Carrie. He had no idea that Norah had her own 
reasons for thinking the advice good. The young lady was not the 
mere child he imagined her; nor, if she had been even younger 
than her years, could she have mistaken Mr. Reid Summers’ 
manner that morning. It was the fear of another such téte-d-téte 
that made her claim police protection from her father, and made 
her dread his desertion of her on the last day of their visit. 

This conversation between father and -daughter took place 
while they were waiting for the rest of the household to join them 
in a solemn procession to church. Mr. Summers never took his 
horses out on Sunday (or any other day if he could help it), nor 
would he allow even a potato to be cooked between the morning 
and afternoon services—that is, for his own lunch and the servants 
dinner. The evening service, as he never attended it, was con- 
sidered nonexistent, and he was thus justified in having the most 
sumptuous and troublesome dinner of the week on Sunday. -He 
was very High Church, because, like Dogberry, he prided himself 
upon ‘having everything handsome about him;’ and he spoke of 
‘our services’ (to which he contributed less in proportion to his 
means than the poorest peasant in the parish), as though it was at 
once due to him and his due. For he really believed that its 
magnificence—its candles, incense, flowers, &c., was chiefly in his 
honour ; and that, if he left the parish, the vicar would certainly 
cease to maintain it. Nor could anyone who looked at him in 
church doubt that he considered the sermon prepared and preached 
specially for his approval. He listened to it with the precise air 
of a statesman listening to the proposal to him of a deputation of 
some measure for the moral improvement of the poor. That the 
sermon, though addressed to him on approval, should have any 
personal application to himself, was not conceivable. We are 
really not sure that he did not in some dim, indefinite way con- 
sider himself as the representative of the Church, to which the 
preacher referred and deferred as his sole authority at least ten 
times in every sermon—JW’état, c'est moi. He was certainly as a 
county magistrate the representative of the State, which in England 
is indistinguishable from the Church. At all events, he was plainly 
offended when Miles after service flippantly observed: ‘Those 
ritualist fellows are for ever appealing to the Church, as Mrs. 
Gamp appealed to Mrs. Harris; but, if you press them, you find 
“there’s no sich a person.” The Church is only an alias for them- 
selves. They’re just forging an endorsement to the bill they draw 
on your credulity.’ This from Miles, who had warned Norah 
against using figures of speech to average English folk! But he 
was so outraged by Miss Summers’ suspicion of Norah that he 
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grasped the first stick that came to hand to beat her with. But 
the stick, it seems, struck also the august person of Mr. Summers, 

‘The principle of authority must be upheld, and Mr. Snippet 
upholds it,’ he said severely. ‘I thought it an excelient discourse, 
a most excellent discourse.’ 

‘I wish he wouldn’t say ‘ among,”’—pronouncing the o as in 
‘long,’—‘ and preach his sermon as if he was crying mackerel,’ said 
Carrie pertly. She would have found nothing to remark in a 
sermon of St. Peter’s but his Galilean accent. Her father simply 
looked at her with upraised eyebrows, and even Carrie subsided— 
for the moment. 

‘I never heard anything against Mr. Snippet’s character,’ 
observed Mrs. Summers at length, after puzzling over’ Miles’ 
allusions to an alias and toforgery. This was a strong and decided 
speech for her, but she was encouraged thereto by Mr. Summers’ 
rebuke to Miles. 

‘He is a most devout and devoted parish priest, and the way 
in which he has organised the parish is a pattern to the whole 
diocese,’ pronounced Miss Summers authoritatively. 

‘Whenever I hear of a clergyman being a wonderful organiser 
I know what it means,’ said her brother, who was not less eager 
than Miles to do battle with his sister. ‘It means that he gets 
other people to do his work, whom he bullies and plays the bishop 
over.’ 

‘Then Ann organises Mr. Simmons,’ interjected Carrie briskly 
——Mr. Simmons was the cvurate—Carrie would most certainly have 
been demolished this time by her outraged father if Effie hadn’t 
diverted attention from her by a shrill question. 

‘Why did Mr. Simmons call the devil “ Satan,” papa? Is it 
his Christian name?’ This ingenuous idea of the devil so took 
Miles’ fancy that he might have become reconciled to the exist- 
ence of this terrible infant, if her remark hadn’t called forth a 
shower of stories of her precocity—told in her hearing—which 
resiored her to odium. The most characteristic of them explained 
why the offertory bag was never now handed to her. On its first 
being presented to her, she had taken out a shilling instead of 
putting in sixpence—an act of wit and wisdom so extraordinary as to 
be rewarded, instantly, by another shilling, and, for months after- 
wards, by the applause and delight of all to whom the anecdote 
was recounted. As the child naturally persisted in repeating the 
exemplary act, her father forbade the bag being handed to her and 
so saved sixpence a service. This and similar anecdotes in praise 
of this amazing child, sung by the delighted parents in Amaebcean 
strains, beguiled the rest of the way. 
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Almost immediately after lunch the procession reformed for 
church, where ‘an excellent discourse’ delivered on the authority 
of that mysterious Mikado—the Church—was preached by Mr. 
Simmons, a most melancholy man, who somehow reminded you, by 
the length of his legs and of his nose, his round fixed eye, and the 
statuesque stillness of his attitude in preaching, of an adjutant 
bird. After service Carrie, who had fallen once more in love with 
Norah, since Ann had taken to withering her, seized on our heroine 
and kept her back out of earshot of Mr. Summers in order to vivi- 
sect Mr. Simmons. If it was difficult to repress criticism of Mr. 
Snippet, it was quite impossible for her to repress criticism of Mr. 
Simmons. In the first place, while Mr. Snippet was married and 
appropriated like ‘a tame, villatic fowl,’ Mr. Simmons was unap- 
propriated and game for every gun in Springthorpe; and, in the 
second place, Mr. Simmons was supposed to be marked down by her 
sister. Therefore Carrie began to turn into outrageous ridicule his 
face, figure, voice, and sermon, until Norah stopped her by saying: 
‘It’s not right, is it?’ 

‘Then lecture your father,’ retorted Carrie, huffily. 

‘He spoke generally. I don’t think he meant to ridicule Mr. 
Snippet.’ 

‘Bah! If you fire into a crowd you must mean to hit some- 
body; and I can’t see that you're any better because you wound 
twenty instead of one. Are you?’ 

‘Well, no; I suppose not,’ said Norah, feeling and confessing 
that Carrie had the best of the argument on the whole. ‘ But don’t 
make fun of Mr. Simmons; he seemed to me a very simple, earnest, 
good man.’ 

‘Well, I won't, if you like,’ replied Carrie, much mollitied by 
Norah’s confession of defeat. ‘ But he’s an owl, and so you'll say 
yourself on Tuesday.’ 

‘Is he coming to dine on Tuesday?’ 

‘No; but we’re going to have a kind of picnic to Serborne 
Abbey on Tuesday. Ann has asked her Sunday School class to 
chaperon Mr. Simmons. That’s just the meaning of it,’ with a 
knowing nod. ‘It wouldn’t be proper for him to go without a 
chaperon, you know, and the class comes to chaperon him.’ 

‘Won’t Mrs. Summers come ?’ 

‘Mamma? She hates picnics; and so do I; at least this sort of 
thing—going as nursemaid to mill girls—and I wouldn’t go a 
step if there was anything else to do, but there isn’t,’ querulously. 
Here her brother fell back to join them. 

‘ Youw’re out of it anyway,’ she said to him. 

‘Out of what?’ 
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‘Out of Ann’s picnic to Mr. Simmons on Tuesday. You're 
engaged to shoot over Selbysedge, aren’t you?’ 

‘ Are you going, Miss Wyndham ?’ 

‘Of course she’s coming. I am not going to wander about 
all day by myself. Ann and Mr. Simmons won’t want me with 
them, you may be sure.’ 

‘I wish I hadn’t promised Crofton ; but I didn’t know then 
that you or Mr. Wyndham would be here this week,’ turning to 
Norah. 

Here was the great Tuesday difficulty solved satisfactorily, and 
Norah felt infinitely relieved. At this point Mr. Summers senior 
turned round to say: ‘Reid, Mr. Wyndham declares he must leave 
us on Wednesday.’ 

‘Wednesday!’ exclaimed Reid. ‘ Not this Wednesday ?’ 

‘ Unfortunately, yes,’ said Miles, sacrificing sincerity to common 
courtesy. 

‘ But surely you don’t mean to put us off with a visit of three 
days?’ 

‘ You’re very kind, but it’s out of our power to stay longer,’ 
replied Miles politely, but with that kind of mechanical politeness 
which expresses that the words you use are to be accepted in a 
purely conventional sense. Reid was at no loss to understand 
Miles’ manner or its cause. Ann’s insolent irony of politeness to 
her guest at and after breakfast, which exasperated him, was little 
likely to be overlooked by them. Norah had probably explained 
the meaning of Ann’s manner to her father with this result. It 
was quite certain that they hadn’t come all the way from Ireland 
for a visit of three days; and equally certain that, if sudden news 
from home had changed their intention of a long stay, Miles would 
have said so. It was all Ann’s doing, but her spite had overleaped 
itself, for he would most certainly propose at once for Norah and 
so prolong her visit. He had no doubt of acceptance? None. 
Norah had shown in Ireland an ingenuous eagerness to please him 
which there was no mistaking; and what she had seen here of his 
wealth and position was not likely to tell against him. She not 
only hated, with good reason, poverty and debt; but she was just 
the person to think much of his magnanimity in preferring a 
penniless Irish girl to the English heiresses he might have for the 
asking. In truth, the question in his mind—when away from 
Norah—was not,‘ Will she accept me?’ but, ‘ Shall I propose for 
her?’ With Norah near, he had no doubt about proposing for her, 
but no doubt either about her acceptance of him. Being certain, 
therefore, that it was in his power by an immediate proposal to pro- 
long their visit, he said only, in afiswer to Miles’ * non possumus’ : 
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‘IT am very sorry, but I still hope you may be induced to change 
your mind.’ 

When Miles and the others in front turned to walk on, the 
irrepressible Carrie, whose thoughts, like midges, needed no hatch- 
ing and must fly forth at the moment of their birth, said to Norah : 
‘It’s Ann; I know it’s Ann. You didn’t come over all the way 
from Ireland for a visit of three days. Now, wasn’t it Ann?’ 

Her brother, after a swift glance at Norah’s embarrassed face 
which confirmed his suspicions, came at once to the rescue. 

‘Carrie, you’re as big a baby as Effie, and just as great a 
nuisance. You're quite enough yourself to drive Miss Wyndham 
away, if she was likely to take such offence at bad manners. I 
can’t tell you how disappointed I am,’ he added, turning to Norah ; 
‘I hoped to show you something of the country, and to pay 
you back at least the health you lost. But I don’t despair yet of 
persuading you to remain till you are quite strong again.’ 

‘ But I am now quite strong, thank you.’ Then, to change the 
conversation, she turned to say to Carrie, sulking under her 
brother’s snub, ‘ I should like greatly to see Serborne Abbey.’ 

‘I thought you had ruins enough in Ireland,’ replied Carrie 
snappishly. 

‘We've little.else,’ said Norah sadly, for she was sensitive to 
soreness on this subject. 

‘ You'll feel at home at Serborne Abbey, for English rapine laid it 
in ruins,’ said Reid, smiling. He couldn't believe, or even conceive, 
that Norah’s love and pity for her country could be more than a thin 
sentiment. ‘ It was one of Henry the Eighth’s ruffianly raids; but 
you'll forgive him when you see what a lovely ruin he has made of it.’ 

‘It’s just a big barn with the roof off, cried Carrie aggressively, 
smarting still under the snub. ‘ You'd rave about that factory, if 
it was old enough and ruined enough.’ 

‘ Perhaps I should,’ said her brother, anxious to conciliate her. 
‘Certainly if its chimney had been built as long as the pyramids, 
we should have had all Europe admiring the inimitable grace of 
the structure, and deploring a lost art.’ 

‘I hate all old things, exclaimed the unappeased Carrie. ‘I 
didn’t mean you, Ann,’ for Ann had waited at the Lodge gates for 
them, in the fear that Carrie might allow her brother and Norah 
to wander off by themselves. Ann’s construction of their guests’ 
sudden resolution of departure was creditable to their cleverness 
and to her own in detecting it. Their attitude of offence would 
suggest to her brother to make what reparation he could, and 
their announcement of an immediate departure would hurry him 
into making this reparation at once. She knew her brother well 
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enough to hope that, if she could stave off a proposal during the 
stay of their guests, it would probably never be made. She had to 
be on guard only to-day and to-morrow, for on Tuesday. he would 
be at Selbysedge, and Norah at Serborne Abbey. 

Affecting not to hear Carrie’s vulgar sally, she said, ‘ Papa 
wishes to know if you would like to go round the grounds with 
him and Mr. Wyndham, Miss Wyndham.’ 

When ‘ papa’ proposed the inevitable round of the hencoops, 
&c., he had, of course, never thought of Norah till Ann suggested 
this treat for her. 

‘Yes, I should, very much,’ answered Norah, with, as Ann 
thought, hypocritical eagerness ; but Norah was really anxious to 
put herself under police protection. 

‘Oh, J can show you all you care to see,’ said Reid quickly ; 
‘unless you are interested in fowls.’ 

‘But Iam; deeply. You know bacon and eggs are the staple 
manufactures of my country.’ 

‘Trish eggs are always stale,’ observed Carrie scornfully, her 
little soul still vexed within her. : 

‘ Because our breed of hens is so old-fashioned. As you've got 
the newest kind, you can have fresh eggs every day,’ laughing. 

But her little joke was not even perceived by Carrie, who never 
took the time or trouble to think for a moment together on any 
subject, except dress. She could say sharp things enough, but 
they were struck out of her on the spur of the moment; anything 
that needed a minute’s reflection was out of sight of her mind. 

‘ Papa never lets us have them; he says they’re worth a shilling 
apiece, and there’s nothing but bother about them.’ This last in 
a lowered tone, for they were approaching within earshot of her 
august parent, who was waiting ‘ to personally conduct’ the party 
round the premises. 

He went the old round in the old order, and spoke of the same 
things almost in the same words he had used yesterday to Miles. 
He took as much credit for every chick as though it was of his 
own hatching, and of every lock as though it was his own patent ; 
and, as to the flowers, Miles said afterwards to Norah: ‘ Faith, if 
I hadn’t seen them all yesterday, I’d have thought he had created 
them this morning.’ 

‘But it was kind of him to take such pains to show us every- 
thing, put in Norah amiably. 

‘Just as kind as it is of you to admire yourself in the glass 
every day. The glass is greatly flattered, I’ve no doubt; but it 
isn’t to please the glass you do it.’ 


(Zo be continued.) 


